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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED-""""— 





CANCER HOSPITAL cree 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


All applicants seen, without having the trouble 
of first procuring a Governor's Letter, each 
week day, except Saturday, at 2 p.m. 





New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited. 





Bankers: Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 


Secretary: J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 


City of London Hospital for Chest Diseases 
(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 2. 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres, 
PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND wee 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDR 
TREASURER—SIR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT., — 
CHAIRMAN—Siz A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 
The increased suffering from consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
supreme importance. Donationsand legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £18,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C. 3, or to the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
Georce Watts, Secretary. 
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UNEMPLOYED 
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Pray support this effort to relieve distress among men who 
prefer to EARN rather than be a burden on the public. 


For particulars of the Tickets supplied by the Church risa | entitling to work in its Depots 
in London and elsewhere, please apply to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secr retary, | 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.\., who will also gratefully receive 
contributions towards wa a large expense ; cheques crossed ** Barclays, a/c Church | 
”* payable t to Prebendary Carlile, as } above. 




















WASTE 


of child life is the greatest waste of all. 


HELP THE 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


which has received over 25,000 children, and 


now has 4,200 in its Homes to continue its 
URGENT NATIONAL WORK. 


Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques crossed and payable “‘ Waifs & Strays.” 

















SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,500 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 
WILL YOU HELP P 














CHILDREN AND GARDENS. 
By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. Price 76 net, by post 710. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “ CoUNTRY LIFE” Library, to The 


Manager, ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 














COAL SAVING 


Reorganisation of existing plants.—1f you have a heating or 


hot water supply system which is unsatisfactory in working or excessive in fuel 
consumption, communicate with our Technical Service Department, when expert 


advice will be given gratis. 


Technical engineers sent to any part of the country. 


Contracts: Home and abroad. 


YOUNG, AUSTEN & YOUNG, Engineering Contractors, London and Leicester. 
8, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. ARTHUR STREET AND BURTON STREET, LEICESTER 




















NOW READY. A book every Golfer will want, 


PUTTING 





READY SHORTLY. 


Published at the offices of “CountRY Lrg,” 


By JACK WHITE 


With Prefatory Notes by J. H. Taylor, James Braid, 
Alex. Herd, George Duncan, and a Commentary 
by Bernard Darwin. Freely Illustrated 
4/6 net ; by post 4/10. 


Every golfer who wishes to improve his game should read what Jack 
White has to say about the subtle art of Putting. 
to be the best putter in the professional ranks, and his book is full of 
invaluable, match- -winning tips, for it is on the green that matches are 


won—or lost ! 


He is acknowledged 


Ltp., 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 





FURNISHING THE HOUSE 


A Book full of Suggestions for Furnishing 
Every Room in the House from Kitchen to Attic 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS & ELLEN WOOLRICH 
(Editors of ‘Our Homes & Gardens’’) 


Quarto, with nearly 150 illustrations, showing a variety of 
treatments for houses of moderate size. 
10/6 net; by post 1/~ extra. 
An Illustrated Prospectus of this helpful book will be sent post free om 


application to The Manager, “Country Life,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Gaxden, W.C. 2. 
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Populating Australia 


IGNS are multiplying that the danger of the 

Australian position is being recognised far more 

keenly than it used to be. Perhaps it is less so in 

Australia itself than among those lookers-on who 
see most of the game. The Australian considers that 
he has an indefeasible right to the territory, whether 
it is closely settled or not. ‘That would be all right if we 
lived in an ideal world, but very recent history has shown 
that legal possession is not considered enough at this time 
of day by those nations which have not room to expand. 
A bare five millions of white inhabitants in Australia is 
much too few. One can in a way understand the attitude on 
the part of those who live there. Some dread rivalry ; 
those who are farmers do not want more farmers ; those 
who belong to the callings in which trades unionism is 
paramount have a jealous objection to bringing more 
workers into the country. 

Now this is all very short-sighted. Had the United 
States of America pursued such a policy and put obstacles 
in the way of admitting immigrants, the United States 
would never have been the rich and powerful country 
which it is to-day. It is the same with Canada, where growth 
and migration are continually adding to the population 
and to the wealth of the Dominion. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Hughes and others of the “down under ” 
politicians recognise that there is a very great danger 
in Australia being peopled by such a very small 
handful of whites. 


This danger would be intensified 
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were it not that friend and foe alike are aware that in 
case of need the British Empire would come to the rescue, 
We hope that always the King’s dominions at home and 
his dominions over the sea would join to repel a common 
enemy, as they have done over and over again; but that is 
not the ideal, or indeed a satisfactory, way out of the 
difficulty. What Australia wants is to attract a larger 
population that could, at the same time, be counted on to 
develop her resources. The country-has endless potentiality 
and capacity, and for many years past there has been going 
on a scientific study of the possibilities of irrigation and 
other aids to food production. The plans in many cases 

are already drawn up and all that is needed is to awaken tie 
Colonial to the importance of encouraging settlers. Thuy 
mean wealth and revenue and power. Many compete:t 
judges have placed on record their opinion that if this 
policy were adopted Australia would soon tread close on 
the heels of the United States. On the other hand, it 
is impossible to overlook the fact that Asia has a keen eve 
on this opening for her myriads of people. Common- 
wealth statesmen are by no means blind to what is taking 
place, but there seems to be a great difficulty in getting the 
general population to recognise that the future of their 
country depends upon closer settlement. At present, we 

are not arguing this case as an outlet for the unemployed 
of this country. Our ultimate salvation must depend on 
the recovery of that superiority of trade which we enjoyed 
before the war. It will come and come irresistibly, if it 
is realised that we have to fight the nations of the world 
in their own markets, and that unless we can produce more 
cheaply than they can, our hope is gone. That is the Home 
problem. ‘The Colonial problem, if one looks with the 
Colonial eye, is different altogether. The comparative 
youth of Australia has enabled her already to make a very 
perceptible recovery from the depression which followed 
the war. There is much less cause for anxiety there than 
in other parts of the world, but that is just because of the 
richness and the potentialities. The thoughtful Colonial 
must, if he considers the matter clearly, come to the con- 
viction that only by encouraging settlers can he hope to 
make Australia such a power as would be able to defend 
itself from attack. 

Another point to be considered by the Australian is 
that, whether he wishes it or not, many thousands of people 
will soon be attracted to the Southern Hemisphere. Where 
population is greater than the land is fit to support emigra- 
tion is bound to take place somehow or another. By 
tackling the question now, it would be possible for the 
Australians themselves to choose who should be their 
fellow-citizens. ‘They could draw up a scheme and compute 
the number that they could take year by year. They could 
see to it that these newcomers are of the type most desirable 
in a flourishing new country. They could find out not - 
only the suitable candidates for tilling the soil, but those 
in other trades for whom there is a need ; and the oppor- 
tunity is offered them of having the choice of a great many 
candidates at the present moment. The old countries «f 
Europe are hard put to it to find a means of emerginz 
victoriously from the chaos into which they have bec. 
plunged by war. Never in the world’s history have ther: 
been so many unemployed as there are at the prese:t 
moment, and they are distributed over every type of countr: . 
The United States counts between four and five millior; 
of them. In England the number is only a million or tw) 
short of that. The choice, therefore, is wide, and all th: < 
need be impressed upon Australia is that she should satis: ’ 
herself that her new citizens are good citizens and als) 
that they are of the colour that is uppermost in that county : 
just now. We make no prognostications in regard to th» 
future, but the signs are multiplying that the coloured race : 
are dreaming of asserting their equality, if not superiority, 
and human instinct has already made the Australian recog 
nise that he should avoid them. White Australia is an 
should be the legitimate object of his ambition. 





Our Frontispiece 


AS frontispiece to this week’s Country LiFe, we give 1 
portrait of Lady Mary Thynne, the youngest daughter 
of the Marquess of Bath. 
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FTER all, it may not turn out altogether a 
misfortune that the negotiations between the 
Prime Minister and Mr. De Valera hung fire. 
The result has been to secure an _ informal 
armistice, and everybody has greatly enjoyed it. They 
have tasted the pleasures of peace, which they had 
almost forgotten, and on all sides there is now a very 
great reluctance to return to the old state of things. More- 
iver, time has been given for serious reflection, so that 
voth upon one side and the other the realities of the case 
have been disengaged from the strong feeling and fiery 
rhetoric by which they were obscured. In a word, there 
seems to be now a fair chance that all parties will enter 
the Conference with a sincere wish to arrive at a peaceful 
settlement. While so many letters were flying about 
there were times when everybody felt doubtful if there 
was any great wish on the part of some of the parties to 
arrive at a satisfactory and lasting solution. 


N due time we hope to publish an adequate review of 
Mr. Charles 'T. Gatty’s splendid and fascinating work, 
““Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury,” published in 
two volumes by Cassell at the price of three guineas. It 
was almost impossible that Mr. Gatty could avoid being 
a good writer. The literary impulse is in the blood of 
the son of that Mrs. Gatty who wrote “ Parables from 
Nature,” and the brother of Juliana Horatia Ewing, whose 
children’s stories have a place reserved in the libraries for 
original and perennially surprising books. Mr. Gatty 
justifies his kinship, for he has dealt with the Manor of 
Ebury and the Estate of Westminster with imagination 
as well as ability and knowledge. He is one who can roll 
away the years from the area under treatment and recover 
lost marshes and streams driven underground and beautiful 
mansions now replaced by brick factories and the other 
encumbrances of high civilisation. It gives almost a 
shock of surprise to learn that features which were here 
when the Romans built their wall round London remained 
as late as the seventeenth century, when Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor was married to Mary Davies, aged twelve. 


E,VERYBODY will be glad to learn that the miners of 

Lanarkshire are evincing a desire that is most credit- 
able to them to improve the economic situation. They 
have approached the colliery owners with the proposition 
that they would rather accept a lower wage than that the 
pits should be put upon reduced running, and in some cases 
the men have offered to take ten shillings per shift instead 
of the fourteen shillings and sixpence they are getting. 
That is a recognition on their part of the very rigorous 
conditions that have to be met. _ Either the cost of obtain- 
ing coal must be lowered or the price cannot go down, 
and if the latter course were to be followed, there would 
be little hope of removing the stagnation into which the 
iron and other industries are falling. The miner sees 
that the issue in the long run is whether he should accept 
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less wages than he is getting just now or do without wages 
altogether. 


CLEMENCEAU is unconquerable! On _his 
eightieth birthday he gave to an American journalist 
an interview which has ten times the vigour of youth and 
all its playfulness. One sally follows another, making a 
ripple of laughter run through many columns of print. 
It is his way, pretty Fanny’s way, to suggest incidentally 
that it would be a good thing if the League of Nations 
had a meeting at Les Andelys, where possibly the chalk 
cliffs would give way and overwhelm them. A few days 
after it is announced that he is starting a new journal to 
be called La Nation Frangaise, to which he will be the 
principal contributor, though, we are told, he will have 
a small number of highly efficient colleagues. This would 
appear to signify that the days of his retreat at St. Vincent- 
sur-Jard—twenty miles from a railway station—are coming 
to an end. It seems to be a wonderful place, from his 
description of it. The house belongs to a Royalist Countess, 
and she rents it to him for his lifetime. ‘The dunes around 
it belong to the Government, and he hires them for twenty 
cents perannum. Fora companion, or at least an occasional 
visitor, he has his sister, aged seventy-five, though she 
might pass for forty-five. The interviewer—Mr. Wythe 
Williams—says he never heard such sparkling wit or such 
rapier thrusts of brilliant repartee as passed between them. 
M. Clemenceau may not be the greatest man of his age, 
but he is certainly its most striking figure. 


THE MAIL BOAT. 


It’s fine to watch the Injun Ocean rollin’ proud an’ high, 
An’ grand to see above it endless stretches o’ blue sky, 


But best o’ all’s the curl o’ smoke that climbs the sky’s far dome, 
The smoke that tells the comin’ o’ the mail—the mail from 
home. 


Who’s lookin’ at the puffin’ tramps that on their way ply forth, 

From Lindi on the southwards to Lamu along the north ? 

Who glances at the tossin’ skiffs that scamper down the foam ?— 

There’s but one boat a man will seek: the mail that comes 
from home. 


This land’s a different kind o’ place from what I used to know, 

An’ here a man may soon forget—’tis easy to let go; 

Yet, though my feet are wanderer’s feet, an’ through the world 
must roam, 

There’s still a chain can capture me: the mail that comes 
from home. 


For oh! there’s many things to look for in that far, faint smoke 

There’s hope . . . an’ joy .. . an’ talk o’ Spring .. . an’ news 
o’ old-time folk ; 

It comes like coolin’ breezes o’er a thousand leagues o’ foam— 

An’ mebbe one day it shall bid me turn my face towards home. 


MatcuoLmM HEMPHREY. 


T is very right and proper that Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll should receive the congratulations of his fellow 
workers on the Press on reaching the age of three score and 
ten. He was born on October 1oth, 1851, and could have 
had very few idle moments since the years of babyhood. 
Beginning his career as the Free Church Minister of 
Dufftown, 1874-77, and Kelso, 1877-85, he became Editor 
of the British Weekly in 1886 and quickly endowed it with 
his own personality. This means that he added to its 
theological tone a good deal of literature and a touch of 
harmless gossip that made the paper entertaining far beyond 
the range of merely religious coteries. He has been so 
busy with the Press and with helping on the various young 
Scots who have taken to literature under his guidance 
that he has not had the time to do any of the greater work 
for which he had the ability. Nevertheless, there is a 
good list of books to his name, ranging in theme from 
‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century ” to such 
theological discussions as ‘“‘ The Church’s One Foun- 
dation.” Let us hope that he will live long and add 
to the number! 
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[_ORD LOVAT’S proposal to make a woodland survey 
of the United Kingdom is very interesting. ‘There 
may be some difficulty about carrying it out owing to the 
stringency of the financial situation just now, but, un- 
doubtedly, some such step would be the logical foundation 
on which to base a sound policy. A good suggestion is 
that the experiment should first be made on one or two 
counties. Suffolk and Hertfordshire were mentioned in 
this connection. ‘This local investigation would enable 
them to estimate the assistance they were likely to get 
from owners and others and also the most practical method 
of carrying out the project. It is very well known that 
so-called woodland often amounts to extremely little when 
its nature is examined. The need of the moment is for 
plantations made with a practical purpose in view. 


(CREEPERS on Oxford Colleges form the subject of 

an article in the Times of October 3rd. ‘This month, 
of all the months of the year, is the time when the question 
should be considered—whether a short riot of redness is 
worth eleven months of insect-infested dulness. At this 
time, too, must be noted the progress, so rapid in the case 
of Virginia creeper, that the insidious weed has made, 
and the decision be come to whether, during the winter 
months, it had not better be stripped off. This latter 
question is often more difficult for the resident to answer 
than for the casual visitor, for the resident—don, dean or 
undergraduate—fails to notice the small daily growth which 
in the aggregate is pernicious to the building upon which 
it takes place, and painful to the returning visitor who 
finds once familiar objects now vanished. Much has been 
done at Oxford to destroy creepers—but how much more 
remains undone! ‘Trinity Chapel, the Founder’s ‘Tower 
at Magdalen, the front quad at jesus, the chapel at Pem- 
broke—all hide their beauties and, just now, are blushing 
for very shame. Or is it with the honour of old ladies’ 
compliments ? 


“THE frugal housewife is at her wits’ end just now. She 

has less money to spend, and still prices do not come 
down in any degree corresponding to the alacrity with 
which they went up during the war. If she obtains price 
lists from different shops or stores, she finds that the prices 
vary with the seller. One sells sugar at sixpence, another 
at sevenpence-halfpenny, and it is not always possible 
to one who lives in a country house to change her merchant 
because she gets one article more cheaply elsewhere. 
Equally puzzling is the very great difference between the 
retail and the wholesale price of meat. Everybody in the 
country is talking about the much lower prices farmers 
are obtaining—thirty to fifty per cent.—for sheep and cattle ; 
yet the butcher has made no corresponding reduction in 
his charges, and the question is whether he is not following 
the art of the profiteer long after the war has closed. Bacon 
is another difficult problem to solve. There are more pigs 
in the country than ever there were, and there are plentiful 
supplies of Danish, Irish, American and Canadian bacon, 
yet the price has gone down a very trifling extent. It 
remains still in the neighbourhood of three shillings a 
pound, where tenpence or a shilling would have been the 
limit in pre-war times. The Earl of Harrowby has tried 
to solve the problem by starting a shop at which the meat 
will be sold to the customers without the intervention of a 
middleman, and the result will be watched with very great 
interest. 


MBS. S. A. BARNETT is greatly exercised in her mind 
~~ about the way in which children are brought up. 
In a recent discourse called ‘‘ Reverence the Child,” she 
reserved her very heaviest artillery for children’s literature, 
and especially for our old friend ““ Hey diddle diddle, the 
Cat and the Fiddle.” ‘‘ What nonsense,”’ she is reported 
to have said ; ‘‘ it neither develops sympathy nor stimulates 
the imagination, nor nourishes a sense of humour.” These 
are views which we had hitherto believed to be confined 
to Mr. Thomas Gradgrind. And really Mrs. Barnett’s 
example appears singularly ill chosen. We should have 
thought that if there were one quality stimulated by the 
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picture of a cow jumping over the moon it was that of 
imagination. Moreover, when “the little dog laughed 
to see such sport’ we prefer to think that he did so not 
from any lack of sympathy with the cow, which might hurt 
herself, but at the thoroughly pleasant nature of the whole 
proceedings. It is, perhaps, regrettable that the dish rin 
away with the spoon, but it is surely possible to put in 
innocent construction upon that affair. As regards a 
sense of humour, we can only suppose that if Mrs. Barn: tt 
is right, she was herself brought up on too severe aid 
continuous a course of nursery rhymes. 


T will be interesting news to many players of ball gam»s 
that in the next Army Rackets Championship a tr 1] 
will be given to the system of the single service ; that is 
to say, one fault will put the hand out. There will probab y 
be a sharp division of opinion on the subject, if only becau.e 
games breed conservatism. Service at rackets is, at its 
best, a fine art ; and, even though it win many aces, it may 
be that in games between the best players it is not unduly 
dominant ; but as the players become less good the service 
becomes of greater value, not from its intrinsic merit, but 
because the opponent is not skilful enough to cope with 
it. Thereupon the rally suffers, and the rally is, after all, 
the chief joy and glory of the game. Naturally, with no 
fault allowed him, the server must not take too great risks ; 
and if the suggested rule were adopted, we should not 
for some time see such service as we have seen from some 
of the famous players of the past. But great things can 
be done under the spur of necessity, and the standard 
would grow gradually higher. It is very hard to 
predict what will happen, and the experiment will be 
awaited with interest. 


THE HOLIDAY SCHOOL. 


Come with me to Savernake, 

And drop the burden from your back ! 
Let me tell you, let me teach you 

In the Forest; I beseech you. 
Underneath this friendly beech you 

Will make holiday, 
With the wood pigeon and the jay 

All the long green day. 
I will show you how to play 

In flickering shadows; in the deep 
Shades sleep. . . . 

Wake to hear the healing rain 

Then sleep again. 

But as you turn 

Listen to the wind blown through the fern, 

And learn. 


By the time you’ve understood 
All the lessons of the wood, 
I shall have told you what is best, 
I shall have taught you how to rest! 


G. JAMES. 


Q)NE of the most talked about photographs of to-day ‘s 
Mr. Walter Thomas’s portrait of the Lord Chif 
Justice. It attracted marked attention at the Photograph: 
Salon—the favoured exhibition of every student of tl: 
high art of photography—and was reproduced recently / 
Country Lire. Behind the portrait lies an interestin : 
story. Mr. Walter Thomas has recently turned profession: | 
photographer—late in life and after nearly fifty years’ cor - 
nection with the law! As a writer Mr. Thomas has don: 
much towards lifting the practice of photography to it; 
present high plane. For many years his own fine wor : 
has been known throughout the world, for he has exhibitec , 
as an amateur, not only in this country but in Americz, 
India, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Switzerland ani 
Hungary. In each of the countries named his photograph: 
have been awarded medals and have received high prais 
from those best qualified to judge their artistic merits. 
But this is scarcely to be wondered at, for Mr. Thomas i: 
a painter of no small powers. Indeed, in addition to 
photographic portraits, his studio in New Bond Street 
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is adorned by a number of excellent pastel and charcoal 
drawings. 


NTIL recently Mr. Thomas was best known for 
his studies of fisherfolk and the countryside gene- 
rally. His broad and simple treatment of these subjects 
lead him naturally to look at portraiture in the.same way. 
He goes straight to essentials, so that his portraits show 
the individuality of his sitters. There are no tricks of 
lighting, no falsification by fancy retouching. The result 
is that all his photographs are real portraits bearing the 
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hall-mark of the character of his subjects. They are the 
work of an artist who unites the knowledge of the 
painter with the rarest photographic skill. It may give 
added interest to say that Mr. Thomas prefers to make 
his portraits in the sitter’s own home or usual surroundings. 
He usually works with a tiny camera which enables him 
to seize the psychological moment when he thinks his 
sitter’s individuality is best expressed This is generally 
possible when the sitter is not confronted with the 
customary and formidable camera of the studio or suffering 
from instructions to “ sit up and look pleasant !” 





STALKERS 


OLD AND 


NEW 


Illustrated by Lionel Edwards. 


N nearly a quarter of a century of deerstalking one meets 
many and varied types of stalkers. There is the careful 
stalker, the rash stalker, the quick and the slow; he who 
will take risks, and the man who loses his chances through 
over-caution. But there is scarcely one with whom I 
ould not again welcome a day on the hill. Macmillan was a 
»mewhat dour Highlander, a pillar of the kirk, whom the death 
of my first stag moved to but a perfunctory enthusiasm. Mackae, 
who, though stalking the adjoining beat, had accompanied us in 
the roll of gillie out of affection, I like to think, for my unworthy 
<lf—a descent which only those who know the Highland 
alker can appreciate—was of a different stamp. I have seen 
| etter stalkers, but his unbounded joy, as that Shabby little eight- 
pointer fell, blinded my eyes to those failings which I was, 
ten, too inexperienced to appreciate. We are all, as we grow 
oder, apt to view the past through rose-coloured glasses. No 
joys ever quite equal those early stalks when every incident 
was unconsciously engraved on our memories. The trees and 
the grass were greener and the heather more vivid a purple ; 
and if the hills were not quite so steep, the stags, if not bigger, 
were certainly more imposing ! 

The stalkers, too, or so it seems to me, were of a different 
stamp to their successors. I love the old photographs where 
every stalker seemed to wear a big black beard and a deerstalker 
cap! They may not have been better stalkers. The modern 
alert young stalker can circumvent a stag well enough, but I 
miss the kindly. thoughtfulness, the air of repressed enthusiasm 
which I associate with my early days, and, when I am fortunate 
enough to be a guest, welcome the chance which sends me out 
with the older men. Some, though not all, by any means, of the 
younger ones set about the business with a somewhat mechanical 
taciturnity. It is less of a sport and more a part of a daily routine, 





THE YOUNG STALKER AS THE GUEST OF THE OLD. 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION—NO LESS SKILFUL THAN THEIR ELDERS. 





to be got through as expeditiously as possible. In years gone 
by to see a stalker or gillie with a cigarette depending from his 
lips was unknown. Now this disgusting habit is common and 
the cigarette may hang there while its owner converses. The 
homely and friendly pipe reposes in the pocket of its elderly 
owner until the stag is dead and you are two friends fraternising 
over a joint success. 
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I have had the luck to stalk with some young men with 
whom it is a pleasure to be out, charming companions, keen, 
and in their knowledge of deer no whit inferior to their elders. 
The latter can be trying at times. In one forest where I was a 
guest several years ago the head stalker was a somewhat wobbly 
octogenarian whose excursions on the hill were limited to 
“a jorly day in the sa-anctuary.” His colleague—usually 
referred to as “‘ the lad ”—was a likely young fellow of sixty- 
eight! In common with many of his contemporaries he was 
a first-rate walker and a good stalker. 

Almost the worst fault a stalker can commit is to walk 
quickly and suddenly into view of ground which he has not 
yet spied. I have known more than one good stag lost thus : 
nearly always the result of over-keenness. The man who is 
exaggeratedly cautious is equally trying. I have, after making 
a detour of four or five miles, involving a climb of 2,o0o0ft., been 
galloped—iiterally—down a face of half this height, the deer 
hidden by a shelving ledge. When we peered over, haying 
covered the last hundred yards or so in rather more leisurely 
style, we found them trotting in undisguised astonishment 
up the face which we had so gaily descended, well out of shot. 
A cautious stalker, in this case, would probably have got a shot. 
On the other hand, the man who is always poking about, 
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following up the remainder. These, to the number of sixty 
good stags, moved out in a body, crossed a valley, ascended the 
hill opposite and passed into a neighbouring forest whence 
they did not return. This particular sportsman, by sheer, 
nagging incompetence, reduced the stalker by the end of the 
season to such a condition of nervous uncertainty that he was 
fit for nothing and talked of resigning his job. He told me in .|| 
seriousness that he would sooner go out with an indifferent tye 
of amateur for a whole season and get a {1 tip at the end of it thin 
£50 from such a sportsman as his late employer. 

Another stalker, a friend of many years, was sent out in 
charge of a short-sighted, nervous individual who had never 
seen a stag in his life. This our friend discovered in due course. 
He took him up to a stag which his companion was unable ‘o 
see. Thoroughly exasperated after a ten minutes’ colloquy, 
he deposited the amateur behind a boulder with instructions not 
to stir. He then proceeded to stalk the stag on his own, hit it 
in the haunch—he is a vile shot except when under the influen:e 
of mountain dew—and followed it into a wood where he eventual 'y 
killed it. It is, perhaps, kinder to draw a veil over the sceue 
which followed his return ! 

On another occasion he was the hero of an episode which 
involved the pursuit of a stag—possibly wounded—into 





THE UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE OF AN INQUISITIVE HIND. 


tentatively essaying various routes, will never make a good 
stalker. Sooner or later he will find his retreat blocked by the 
unexpected appearance of an inquisitive hind and the deer will 
take the alarm. A combination of dash—for dash is often 
necessary—and caution, based on experience, are the qualities 
which ensure success. 

I have often thought—whatever the amateur’s feelings— 
how intensely exasperating a day’s stalking may be for the 
professional. The amateur of experience, however good a 
stalker himself, will give him no trouble. It is the inexperienced 
ignoramus who thinks he knows all about it who will give him 
a miserable day. ‘This is the type who loudly exclaims in the 
smoking-room that he sees no enjoyment in being led at the heels 
of a professional and who, probably, would have not the faintest 
idea how to get in at a stag were he given the chance. He 
harries the stalker with questions, demands, on the spot, the why 
and the wherefore of each, move, criticises and complains if 
the stalk fails, often through his own fault, and patronises the 
stalker if it succeeds. One man I know, whom to hear you would 
imagine to be an Admirable Crichton at every form of sport, took a 
forest. Half-way through the season, not having secured the 
heads he anticipated, he deliberately, the stalker protesting, 
invaded the sanctuary. He killed a stag and was restrained from 


neighbouring territory. Unfortunately for him his proceedin :s 
were being watched by a sulphurous stalker who was responsil).¢ 
for the ground on which he was performing his antics. bis 
childlike naiveté alone saved him on this occasion. 

A curious reluctance which many stalkers have for looseni .g 
the rifle in its cover when a quick shot may be necessary has oft. 
saved a stag. Once a stag which has been “ bounced ” wit! a 
shot has taken the alarm, the time occupied in fumbling a: 1 
tugging at a recalcitrant strap—which always sticks at t ¢ 
critical moment—usually gives him the opportunity 9 
make off. 

These random criticisms and reflections are set down 2 
anything but a spirit of malice. They arise from memori: ;, 
which, alas! are now grown very numerous. We must «| 
get accustomed to change, and if the stalkers have changed, s», 
perhaps, have we. 

Even the language falls in unaccustomed cadence on the e:'s 
of the older generation. Said one sportsman to another (thou.-h 
this is not a stalking story it is too good to miss) at a grouse driv 
“Say! Per, how many fowl did you bust that last beat ‘” 
To which Per responded: “I gotten 24!” ‘‘ Good for you, 
Bo! But I beaten you. I bust 26 in forty-eight shells.” 

Perhaps after all old memories are best ! STALKER. 
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AUTUMN MIGRATION 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Miss M. G. S. Best. 


HE coastline running south from Berwick-on-Tweed 

to the Farnes is an excellent district for watching bird 

migration. In fine weather small parties of waders 

may be seen feeding on the edge of the tide, and on 

Holy Island itself the few trees and hedges are easily 
inspected day by day for any fresh arrivals. Given a gale of 
wind or thick fog, there is no knowing what rare birds may not 
be driven in for shelter. 

We went to Holy Island early in September. Bar-tailed 
godwits had already arrived in considerable numbers from their 
summer breeding grounds in Scandinavia, mostly young birds, 
but with a few old ones among them still retaining some of the 
russet feathers of summer plumage on neck and breast. Feeding 
along the shore were small parties of dunlin. These had only 
faint markings of their black breasts remaining, though the 
chestnut on back and wings was showing plainly. A few birds 
we noticed in full summer plumage, breast quite black, and 
back and wings that lovely russet brown that has to be seen at 
nesting-time to be fully appreciated. 

Day by day we anxiously watched the shores of the island 
for fresh arrivals, and a few days later found a small party of 
sanderlings feeding among the seaweed. These tiny visitors 
were remarkably tame and allowed us to”stalk them with a 





camera. ‘They were so intent on their search for food that they 
ran along the wet sand almost at our feet. Sometimes they 
were caught by the wash of the sea and had to fly for safe-y 
but always back to their beloved seaweed, where they continu :d 
feeding as busily as before. One bird I watched had a fi m 
hold of a sand-eel. He planted his tiny feet in the sand «id 
tugged manfully. I was glad to see that the worm gave y ay 
and came out of the ground before the sea washed the sanderli 1g 
away. Sometimes a few ringed plover joined this little par y 
but they were very wild and flew backwards and forwai js 
with such alarm that it was impossible to approach anything 
on the days that they were there. The sanderlings were changing 
their plumage rapidly, the whiter winter plumage of head, nick 
and back becoming more apparent every day. 

Out at sea, off the ledges of rock, small parties of eiders 
were nesting, mostly ducks in their dark brown dress, but 
with a few drakes among them, showing a little white on neck 
and back even in the early part of the month. By the last week 
in September they were as white as in summer time, only lacking 
the green on the head to give them their perfect breeding 
plumage. 

One day we sailed over to the Farne Islands to see what wa 
left there after the nesting time was over. To us, knowing these 
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THE PINNACLES (FARNE ISLANDS) IN SEPTEMBER. 
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rocks so well 
in June, they 
seemed  de- 
serted now— 
only a_ few 
kittiwakes left 
on the pin- 
nacles. The 
old birds had 
already as- 
sumed their 
grey caps and 
dirty finger 
marks on the 
sives of the 
hcad. Not 
ore was left 
w.th the 
snowy white 
of summer 
tine. Plenty 
of these 
charming 
litte gulls 
wire there, 
yo.ng and old, flying around and resting on the ledges where 
ther nests had been. But not one guillemot did we see, and 
on'y one puffin left of all the thousands that had peopled 
the Brownsman a few months before. 

The lesser black-backed gulls were still in possession of 
the lower part of the island. One belated brood of two we 
found, still in nesting down—hiding under the big stones in 
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an old wall, 
while their 
parents 
screamed 
anxiously 
overhead. It 
is curious to 
see thee 
hundreds of 
shags_ that 
collect around 
these rocks in 
the autumn, 
as none nest 
here, though 
there. are 
cormorants in 
plenty. 

We were 
told that the 
terns had 
collected in 
enormous 
flocks on the 
Longstone 
Rocks preparatory to departure. I went out on the Swad 
after duck, a tract of grey mud lying between the island and 
the mainland, left exposed at low water. One carries out a 
large bundle of marram grass, chooses as dry a place as 
possible, and lies there till the “ dusking,’”? when the duck 
move in from the sea to the feeding ground on the flats 
below. This particular evening was absolutely still. ‘The 
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A KITTIWAKE WITH THE DARK 


sun set in a glory of crimson and gold, the glow remaining in 
the west long after the sun had disappezred, and it was late 
before the darkness fell. The voices of the gulls, calling 
raucously to the south, were the first to die away. Then we 
could distinguish cries of godwit and curlew, then a hurried 
whistle and rush of wings from the duck, and then complete 
silence. This silence was broken by a clamour of cries, increasing 
in volume as the birds approached, until the whole air was 
ringing with it—harsh, grating voices, resembling an army of 
horse rakes at haymaking time. This deafening noise proceeded 
from the terns, thousands upon thousands of them flying low 
over the water on their way to the sands off Goswick. For 
the next few days we saw them there, flying about in dense 
clouds, then they went away for good. Though up to the end 





A KITTIWAKE LEAVING THE PINNACLES. 











HEAD OF WINTER PLUMAGE. 


of the month a few terns might be seen fishing off the shore, 
these probably were visitors also proceeding south. 

By the middle of the month golden plover were arriving 
from the mainland to the swampy fields, where they remain 
for the winter. They fed with the flocks of peewits already 
there, and were always accompanied by a few black-headed 
gulls standing among them, apparently asleep. But no sooner 
did a plover pull up an extra fat worm than the gull was after 
him with an angry scream and chased him round till he 
dropped it. 

The end of the month brought a week of storm, three days 
of thick fog and a strong southerly wind, then torrents of rain. 
This inclement weather brought in crowds of small migrants 
glad to find shelter in the hedges. One tiny wood we found 
peopled with flocks of chaffinches, thrushes, golden-crested 
wrens and dozens of robins. These latter, though storm- 
driven visitors like the others, had taken possession of the trees 
and were endeavouring to drive out their exhausted neighbours 
in the most pugnacious way. They all only waited for a lull 
in the weather and were off again on their southward journey 
in a day or two. 

When we wended our own way south a week later we 
left these hawthorn hedges in possession of redwings, bramblings 
and fieldfares, with numerous sparrows and chaffinches, wrens 
and robins ; while out on the “‘ Slakes ’? were duck of all sorts 
and a few bernacle geese, besides flocks of godwit and curlew 
and small wading birds, not forgetting the usual inhabitants, 
gulls and cormorants and St. Cuthbert’s ducks. 


REFLECTION ON A SURREY DOWN 
A 
London town is dreary, 
For Darkness there holds sway ; 
And people are buying and selling 
All the long day. 


The black smoke clings to the houses, 
The sad fog darkens the panes ; 

And Joy like a drunkard carouses 
And staggers in chains. 


Yet here, where the swallows are flying 
Far over the windy Down, 
It is strange how my heart is sighing 
For London town. 

it Be 
But the lives of her people are dreary, 
And parched with sinning and pain, 
Their footways unyielding and weary, 
Their skies a dim lustreless stain. 


I would rear a new city of pleasance ; 
But vain my desirings and tears |! 
I am nought save a sword in the Desert, 
A wind on the face of the years. 
HERBERT E, PALMER. 
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NEVINSON 


N article which recently appeared in these pages drew 
attention to the progress made by pictorial photographers 
who have concentrated on photography as such and 
ceased to confuse its possibilities with those of painting. 
The reverse remark might be ventured upon with equal 

aptitude. This, at least, is the reflection aroused by a visit to 
Cc. R. W. Nevinson’s extraordinary ‘“‘ one man show”? at the 
Leicester Galleries. Whatever else may be said about Nevinson’s 
paintings, it cannot be said that they are photographic, nor even 
that if all the limitations of the camera were overcome—if it 
could reproduce colour—if it could modify the inexorable aspect 
of facts—if it could be taught to idealise or distort—anything 
Nevinsonian might emerge from the darkroom or the printing 
rame. And this, I suspect, is a sort of fundamental secret 
lifferentiating Nevinson from many contemporary artists. He 
painting out of his own head. His paintings are more than 
_epresentations, they are criticisms. Sometimes they are simple, 
 ppreciative criticisms (as in the water-colour “‘ Le Pont Royal’), 
metimes they are ironic or almost savage (as are his American 
udies) ; either way, they come hot from the heart—but always 
ia the head. 

The art experts have been filling the Press, during the past 

eek, with reviews of this exhibition—for it is an exhibition 
mncerning which none of them can remain silent; manifestly 
is one of the events of their year. Moreover, the exhibition 
:ovides capital “‘ copy.’’ Like most men of genius, Nevinson is 
1clined to be provocative. But, although, at intervals, the experts 
may wax enthusiastic over an artist, it is proverbial that no power 
: earth can induce a like enthusiasm in the public—no power 
xcept the power of the artist’s actual work itself. Reviews of 
exhibition will not pack any gallery with people ; the regular 
lery-frequenting clientéle in London is surprisingly small, and 
tne busiest log-rolling cannot coax outsiders to*patronise paintings 
iless they are, for themselves, interested in those paintings. 
li may be worth inquiring, then, why it is that Nevinson has so 
definitely come to the front as not merely a connoisseur’s artist, 
but as an artist appealing simultaneously to the man in the 
street. 

As one who is neither reviewer nor painter, and only in the 
most irregular fashion a dropper-in at art galleries, I ask myself 
why it is that when Nevinson is showing I invariably pay a visit 
to the show. The answer, I perceive, is trite. Nevinson has 
something to show me. And what he has got to show me is not 
—itatal defect with so many painters !—something I have seen 
already for myself. Has any painter worth mentioning merely 
reflected the common man’s view of things? Absurd. It is 
useless to complain of certain of Nevinson’s works that they 
are “‘ strange.”’ (I heard the adjective uttered timidly at the 
Leicester Galleries.) If they were not strange there would be 
no occasion to go and look at them. The artist who cannot 


convince us that we move in a strange universe is a precious 
poor artist, and the more he utilises our everyday surroundings 
to illustrate this vision the more important may be the service 
he renders us. The reason, after all, why I am impressed by a 
collection of paintings by Nevinson more than by a collection 
of paintings by Messrs. X and Y and Z, the eminent Academicians, 
is because the latter are diligently drawing my attention to 
beauties which I had already noticed in my walks abroad and 
which, therefore, I greet with only a languid amiability ; whereas 
the former is stimulating me to think. Messrs. X and Y and Z, 
when I come to analyse my mild approval of their autumn 
landscapes, their carefully reconstituted costume pieces, their 
pretty women, or what not, turn out to be purely playing upon 
my instinctive and indolent sentimentalism. But Nevinson 
‘ goes for’ something more virile ; and, if he slightly shocks me 
in the process, that proves, maybe, his rightness. Emerging 
from the sentimentalists’ show I find that the sunset and the 
autumn tints and the pretty women look exactly as they were 
painted ; and when I emerge from the Nevinson show I do not 
find that things look exactly as Nevinson painted them. Why 
should I? I am not Nevinson. But what I do find is that 
Nevinson’s paintings of things are commentaries, statements, 
which have given me an enjoyment previously lacking—just as 
a masterpiece of literature provides knowledge, throws a new 
light on nature or humanity, sends one away richer ; one could 
not have written the book oneself, but that is beside the mark ; 
one could not oneself see the world as Nevinson sees it, but 
that also is beside the mark. Yet, curiously, one often feels, 
with the sentimentalist artists, that one could have painted 
their pictures oneself but for the trifling accident that one 
has never had leisure to study the handling of brushes and 
pigments. 

Is not this significant ? I think it is. It sounds naive, but 
a naive explanation may be a true one. Essentially it amounts 
to this: I do not want to go and see, or buy, paintings which | 
should have painted myself if I had possessed the skill, or which | 
might accomplish with a camera if photography’s limitations 
were conquered. The great painters have become great, and 
are now collected, largely because under no conceivable circum- 
stance could anybody but themselves have beheld the world 
precisely as they beheld it—so strangely, indeed, because so 
individually ; the average view being never the strange view. 
Not that mere unexpectedness is ever the vital factor in art ; 
but perpetually to achieve the expected is seldom art at all. 
Nevinson has risen to his position as one of the leading artists of 
the day not by insulting the public (a by no means unknown 
formula, nevertheless, even among painters of other periods), 
but by pouring forth a trenchant series of current interpretations— 
the war, New York, London, Paris, Cornwall, the Riviera, the 
life of the twentieth century—which contains the mysterious 
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quality, genius, making for the permanence never found in 
platitudes. The public who love platitudes have duly declared 
themselves insulted ; but the public who love platitudes are in 
a continual condition of being insulted—and have always been 


ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


THE ST. ANDREWS MEDAL. 
HERE could have been no more appropriate or popular 
victory than that of Mr. Roger Wethered on the course 
himself with so much glory 


where he had covered 


earlier in the 

year. His score 

of 73 was the lowest score 
in which the medal has 
ever been won. In 1912 
seven players tied for the 
Club Gold Medal, which 
is the second prize at 
the autumn meeting, and 
on playing off the tie Mr. 
Edward Blackwell won 
with 73; but this score 
has not quite the same 
glamour as one done on 
the actual medal day, 
and the previous best on 
a medal day was 74 by 
the late Mr. Norman 
Hunter in 1904, by Mr. 
V. A. Pollock in 1907 and 
by Mr. “ Tony ”’ Fairlie 
in 191». Mr. Wethered 
began badly, for he had 
but one 4 in the first 
five holes, but after that 
his figures were quite 
flawless. A two and a 
three at the eighth and 
ninth, those two holes 
that give the player a 
little breathing space 
after his hard journey 
out, sent him on his way 
rejoicing, and after that 
there seems to have been 
but one anxious moment. 
A terrific hook off the tee 
at the sixteenth landed 
him in a bunker far to 
the left on the edge of the 
New Course, but he re- 
trieved himself heroically 
with a four. The scoring 
throughout was extra- 
ordinarily good, and _ it 
is most cheering to find 
the amateurs playing so 
well, even judged by the 
standard set up by the 
professionals in the Open 
Championship. There 
were nine scores under 
80, five of 80 and two of 
81. It was only to be 
expected that there 
should be low scores, for 
St. Andrews has never 
been in such lovely con- 
dition as it has this 
autumn. The hes are 
good and grassy, while at 
the same time there is 
plenty of run in the 
ground, and the greens 
are as near perfection as 
may be. It is not quite 
the old-fashioned typical 
seaside golf that it was 
that is the only pos- 
sible criticism. The 
glassy keenness, with 
its unnerving qualities 
and its unkind bumps 


MR. 


throughout the ages. Likewise, there have always existed 
rare Nevinsons who do the insulting, and who subsequently 
receive, more often than they are obliged to offer, the inevitable 
apologies. CurIOsus. 








GORDON 


and kicks, is gone, whether to return or not no man can Say ; 


but it would, indeed, be 


ungenerous to carp at a 


Green Committee for making their green too good. 
MR. GORDON SIMPSON. 


Mr. Gordon Simpson, whom Mr. Ambrose has here depicted, 
won the Glennie Medal for the best aggregate at the Spring and 


wonderful 


Autumn Meetings with 80 and 75 He also won the Club G: ld 
Medal after tying with Mr. Martin Smith at 75. As he won ‘he 
Autumn Medal last year with 76 he has thus in three meeti:ss 
won four of the Club Medals—a great achievement. There ; re 
very few better play rs 
among the amateurs tl.in 
Mr. Simpson ;_ certai: ly 
none more reliabie. 
When we, the unfortu- 
nate Selection Con- 
mittee, were discussiig 
at Hoylake the choice 
of the British team to 
play against the Ameri- 
cans, our most distin- 
guished member - said 
this: “If the whole 
match were to depend 
on the last hole, I would 
rather see Gordon Simp- 
son playing it for us 
than any other man.” 
There could be no more 
eloquent compliment. In 
fact, Mr. Simpson was 
not playing his best at 
Hoylake,and withcharac- 
teristic modesty wanted 
to be left out of the side, 
but personally I should 
always be inclined to 
choose him whatever he 
said. Though he is by 
upbringing largely a St. 
Andrews golfer, he is 
not a typical one, for 
he has none of the free 
and ferocious waggle 
which is learnt in the East 
Neuk of Fife. Quietness, 
control and_ steadiness 
are the characteristics of 
his game, and he is a 
deadly putter. No one 
is infallible, and I re- 
member gratefully that 
he lost his match in this 
year’s Championship by 
being short with a 4ft. 
putt for a half, but of all 
men in the world he is 
the least likely to commit 
such an error. When on< 
sees that long, thin figu 
on the green, lookin: 
rather sleepy and bore:| 
and armed with a puttin 
cleek that is held ver, 
near the top of the shat’, 
then, as a rule, one h: | 
better be prepared to sa 

‘“* Well holed ! ”’ with t 
best imitation of sinceri 
that one can muster. 


AN UNWANTED SHO\.. 


Last week’s mat 
between the Girl a1 
Boy ‘‘ Champions” h 
better, perhaps, be buri: 
in decent oblivion, ht 
I cannot refrain fro 
uttering one word 
protest. Miss Sarson ai 
Master Mathieson ar 
SIMPSON. two young golfers wh» 

play the game in the bes: 
possible spirit and doubtless can play it quite well in 
normal conditions. Let thera have a friendly trial of strengt) 
by all means, but do not let them be made a show, heralde:! 
by the ‘ puff preliminary’ and the “ puff collateral,’ an: 
compete for valuable trophies before a large crowd. The whole 
affair seems to me to have been conceived with a lack of perspec- 
tive, and most people will not be sorry that it proved thoroughly 
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disappointing as a spectacle. As to the two protagonists, 
having embarked on the enterprise, they stuck to it with com- 
mendable courage and good temper. I have never seen so 
painstaking and deliberate a young player as Master Mathieson. 
I cannot help thinking—and this was the opinion of much better 
golfers than I who were present—that he would do better to be 
rather less careful and to lash out at the ball more freely. Young 
golfers, like the young of other species, have a certain amount of 
wild oats to sow in the shape of glorious hooks and tremendous 
slices, and a striving after meticulous accuracy ought not to begin 
too early. Miss Sarson was much quicker and more dashing in 
her methods and hers is rather, I think, the path that leads 
to ultimate eminence. However, neither of the two should be 
judged with finality upon their play in a match which had far 
better not have taken place. Tournaments for boys and girls are 
one thing, exhibition matches between them quite another. 
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THE MIXED FOURSOMES TOURNAMENT. 

Major Bunbury has just sent me a list of the couples who 
are to play in the Mixed Foursomes Tournament at Worplesdon 
on the 24th, 25th and 26th of this month. There are thirty- 
two couples, and though Miss Joyce Wethered and her brother 
will naturally start the favourites against all comers, several 
of the others are very formidable. Miss Phyllis Read and Mr. 
Hilton should make a fine pair, for Miss Read knows every inch 
of Worplesdon and there is no better foursome player than 
Mr. Hilton nor one more likely to get the best out of his partner. 
Another likely couple is Mrs. Cramsie and Major Hezlet, for 
Mrs. Cramsie was Miss Hezlet and all Hezlets are alarmingly 
good. Then there is Miss Joy Winn and Major Cecil Hutchison. 
For Miss Winn’s game I conceived the very greatest respect 
when playing with her this summer, and Major Hutchison can 
play just about as well as ever he did. 





RECIPROCITY AND THE CANADIAN CATTLE 
EMBARGO 


By Major-GeneraL Sir J. Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S., Army VETERINARY SERVICE (RETIRED). 


HE finding of the Royal Commission on the Importation 

of Store Cattle divides public thought into two main 

streams. On one hand, disappointment and doubt are 

expressed that the removal of the embargo and the 

admission of live cattle from overseas will give a set- 
back to the home agricultural industry, while, on the other hand, 
:t is affirmed that the measure will afford satisfaction and relief 
o the meat trade—the producer and consumer thereby being 
respectively affected. The question, howeyer, opens up a far 
broader field of policy than is at first apparent, whether such 
oncerns the producer, narrow-minded or otherwise, or the 
consumer, who rightly clamours for cheaper meat. 

I hope I may be pardoned for adding to the expression of 
opinion which already has been given freely on the subject 
generally, in the particular direction for which a knowledge of 
animals and experience of conditions affecting them, gained 
in Service during the past thirty-two years in Canada, the United 
States of America, Argentine, South Africa (including Rhodesia), 
\ustralia, India, on the Continent and at home, may perhaps 
qualify me. 

The bogey of contagious diseases of cattle being introduced 
into the British Isles by the importation of livestock from Canada 
lies more in imagination than reality. The Veterinary Services 
of the Board of Agriculture and of the Dominion of Canada 
exist for the express purpose of preventing and controiling 
diseases of all kinds, and for safeguarding the interests of the 
agricultural communities of both countries. Surely, if our 
\rmies, surrounded as they were by foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle in France and Belgium and _ with epizootic 
lymphangitis in horses in their midst, could control these diseases 
so that, in spite of the difficult circumstances of war not a single 
case of disease was introduced into Great Britain on the return of 
troops, either through the medium of men or animals, the pre- 
vention of the introduction of contagious diseases in the quieter 
times of peace should be child’s play in comparison. An 
argument in favour of prohibition based on the fear of contagious 
disease could not possibly stand. é 

It is difficult to see how the importation of young stock 
from approved countries could seriously affect the farming 
community of the United Kingdom. Putting on one side narrow- 
minded insular conceptions, which are apt to be deeply rooted. 
I venture to affirm that the innovation would enhance the pros- 
perity of both the individual farmer and the State, for the follow- 
ing reasons. A glance at the large English meat market returns 
will show that at least 80 per cent. of beef is imported. Why 
is this? Apart from the cheaper price of imported over home 
grown meat, one strong reason is that the stock production of 
the United Kingdom is inadequate to meet the demands of the 
consumers. It is idle to suppose that the public would prefer 
to eat frozen meat because it is purchasable at a lower rate 
than home-grown. To my certain knowledge the working miner 
of the North Country, prior to the war, insisted on the home-grown 
article and willingly gave a higher retail price than that existing 
for imported meat. 

If, therefore, the United Kingdom is unable to meet the 
demands or wishes of the community by reason of the fact that 
the supply of home-grown fresh beef is insufficient, obviously 
the correct line is to encourage production, and if the present 
sources of store cattle fail to furnish the required numbers, 
unquestionably they should be obtained from other sources. 
A little wholesale competition would be beneficial in encouraging 
production in greater quantity. English pedigree stock-breeders 
need have no fear that their well established business and position 
in the world’s cattle trade would be assailed. Our carefully 
selected pedigree strains of cattle. whether for the raising of 
animals most suitable for beef or milk, will hold their own against 
all exhibitors or breeders in other countries. 

To me the policy which governs this question should te 
looked at from an Imperial point of view, and not with insular 
vision. Anyone who has lived in touch with our Commonwealths, 


Dominions and Dependencies beyond the seas cannot fail to be 
impressed with a deep recognition of the great bond of blood 
relationship between the Mother Country and the rest of our 
Empire, and of the abiding necessity for furthering the interests 
of those nations who are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 

The matter of Canadian store cattle is a small one in that 
country’s concern, but it foreshadows the desire of that live 
factor of Empire to trade with the Mother Country, to the greater 
prosperity and glory of the latter. [I remember, in 1904, when on 
a mission to Canada to consider a scheme for horse purchase 
in that country in the event of war, I was much interested in 
certain remarks of well informed and influential Canadians 
on the subject of Reciprocity, their opinion being that Canada was 
all out for reciprocity with the Mother Country. If she did 
not obtain it from the latter they feared reciprocal arrangements 
would be made with her next door neighbour, which would be 
“the beginning of the end,’’ meaning that the interests of the 
{wo contiguous countries would so merge into each other that 
eventually they would become one whole. Such is conceivable. 
The fine, business-like American becomes a very good Canadian 
citizen and, while remaining faithful to the country of his adoption, 
it is natural that the land of his birth lends colour to his actions 
in life. It is, therefore, imperative from an Imperial point of view 
to foster by every means in our power those relations of Empire 
which lead to unity, common prosperity, and ultimate strength. 

The removal of the embargo and the admission of store 
cattle. as I have remarked, is or would be a small matter in 
Canada’s commercial enterprise. Behind this is the consideration 
of the export of chilled meat and, furthermore, the increased 
production of grain, of which all bear considerable relation to 
each other, and to the necessary immigration and employment 
of our own people. 

It cannot but be a grief to anyone having Imperial interests 
at heart to witness at the Smithfield Markets in London the 
names of Argentine, American and other firms who do not 
represent our Colonial interests. By far the greatest amount 
of beef there displayed is received from South America (Argentine) 
with some from North America (Birkenhead killed). Very little 
comes from our Colonies, although a consignment of chilled 
meat was received recently from Canada. This was landed 
fourteen days after being killed at Toronto and, in my judgment, 
was prime meat. If well fed beef can be landed under a chilled 
process in such good, wholesome condition, it would appear to me 
that the public would be more satisfactorily served by custom 
with Canada than by trading with countries further afield, where 
hard freezing is necessitated. Another point which strikes one 
at the Central Markets, Smithfield, is that, with the exception of 
Dutch importation (veal and pork chiefly), there is no indication 
on the labels of the dates on which animals were killed, the meat 
inspected, or put into cold storage. I think the public is entitled 
to have information as to the period of time the meat, for which 
they are compelled to pay a heavy price, has been frozen. It is 
not possible to tell how long quarters of beef have been in storage, 
and even if a side of beef has been known to be quite fit for food 
after eighteen vears in store, it goes without saying that the fresher 
it is, or the shorter the period between killing and consumption, 
the more it is appreciated by the public and by the palate. If 
Canada can supply English markets with beef fourteen days after 
slaughter, it stands to reason that from a practical point of view, 
to say nothing of the Imperial aspect of trade, our support should 
go out to her in preference to that at present given to countries 
outside our Empire. I am confident that the supply of dead meat 
would suit her better than the supply of store cattle, which at 
best are of considerably less value in trade. At the same time 
the open door to importation of young stock from Canada should 
be maintained to encourage a greater output of home-fed fresh 
beef, which is so highly appreciated by the public of the United 
Kingdom, and as an inducement to the agricultural community 
of the British Isles to increase the number of their stock, and 
to continue further progress in the quality of their herds. 
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E have seen Robert Benson entering the Tory 
Ministry when the Whigs, under whose colours 
hz had sat for York City, were dismissed in 1710. 
Although the moving spirit, Harley had then 
contented himself with the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. But that office fell to Benson when, in the following 
year, Harley became Earl of Oxford and Lord ‘Treasurer. 
The extremely adequate way in which Benson managed his 
own finances no doubt was a great recommendation for his 
first appointment and then his advancement on the Treasury 
Board at a time when the Tories had few men of business 
capacity to take the places of capable administrators such as 
Robert Walpole. Benson did not, however, represent finance 
in the House of Commons for more than two sessions. Early 
in 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht was ratified, and peace with Spain 
as well as France being thus re-established, Benson was sent 
as Ambassador to the former country. ‘To give him adequate 
dignity he was raised to the peerage as Baron Bingley, and 
there were members of the Upper House who, despite their 
political association with him, felt a considerable heightening 
of the temperature of their blue blood at finding this man “ of 
no extraction” in their midst. Even Raby, now Earl of 
Strafford, must have expressed himself warmly on the subject, 
for Lord Berkeley of Stratton writes to him : 
I am entirely of your mind about Benson. Every year that house 
receives some great blow that I am persuaded (setting aside my 
being a member of it) it is the interest of the publick to have its 
dignity kept up. 


Coffee-houses and drawing-rooms took it lightly, if rathe: 
spitefully, and Peter Wentworth reports to his brother : 
They tell a story that Lord Bingley sent to the Herald’s office 
for supporters, and they shou’d send him word they cou’d find 
no arms to be supported. 
This, however, did not prevent Strafford and other peers from 
ranking the new baron as high in the domain of educated taste 
as they placed him low in the matter of ancestors. Strafford 
had written a jocular letter to Lord Bute, who answered : 
Your Lordship is pleas’d to be so mery with your humble servant 
as to prefer my loe taste in architectur to the consummate experience 
of Bingley and the rising merit of Bathurst ; 
and adds that he can only claim to be— 
ranked in a classe inferior to the hight that they do shine in. 


It should be noted that there were at this time two Bensons 
who were prominent in the architectural world, for William 
Benson, as we know from Colin Campbell, built for himself 
Wilbury House in Wilts in the style of Inigo Jones, thus “ teftify- 
ing to the goodnels of his tafte.” His Whiggism was never 
shaken, so that when that party returned to power with the 
accession of George I and the Tories were displaced, old Sir 
Christopher Wren was ousted from the Surveyorship of Works 
to provide a place for William Benson, who—perhaps, as a new 
broom determined to sweep clean—forthwith declared the 
House of Lords to be in immediate danger of falling. Luckily 
another opinion was procured, and it ended by Benson and not 
the Lords’ House falling, for as a result of the enquiry he was 
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suspended from the Surveyorship. The two Bensons were not 
only distinct personalities, but do not appear to have had any 
mutual connection or relationship. Yet they have been mixed 
up, and indeed rolled into one, by various writers. In his 
“Private Palaces of London,” Mr. Beresford Chancellor gives 
an account of the great house which occupied the west side 
of Cavendish Square, but which after the death of the fifth 
Duke of Portland was replaced by a block of flats. ‘For very 


Copyright. 2—THE STABLES SEEN 
few years was it known as Bingley House, having passed into 
the possession of Lord Chancellor Harcourt in 1732 and there- 
after known by his name. But it was erected for Robert Benson, 
Lord Bingley, whose name appears in the Rate Books for 1730, 
the first stone being laid in 1722. Mr. Chancellor then gives 

. Sccurate extracts as to Robert Benson from the Wentworth 
Papers, but proceeds to tell us that as the Wilbury House design 
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in the “ Vitruvius Britannicus ” is “ by Benson,” therefore it 
may be conjectured that Harcourt House was “ largely built 
from plans prepared by himself.” It is probably true that 
Wilbury and Harcourt House were both designed by their first 
occupiers, who were Bensons, but the former was William 
and the latter Robert, Lord Bingley, whose surviving letter- 
book of 1727-28 shows us that the decoration of his new town 
mansion was still in hand at that date. News from London 
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THE SOUTH COLONNADE. 


reaches him at Bramham in December, 1727, that the joiners 
are making end the gilders gilding the dining-room picture 
frames, while Anthony Cesar, employed at the rate of 3s. 4d. 
per day, has in hand the carving for the top of its glass. ‘The 
“Great Bed Chamber ” is approaching completion and “ Mr. 
Tilman the French Painter” promises to finish the ceiling 
before Lord Bingley’s return to town in the following month, 
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The pavilion is that in which the original kitchen was located. 


but so late as the following September it is found difficult to 
induce “* Sereney the Italian plasterer” to complete his work 
in the library, although Lord Bingley had taken up his residence 
in the house in June. From the same source we can piece 
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together something of the work and life at Bramham in the closing 


. years of its creator’s life. He was there in November and 


December, 1727, and again late in the following summer. 
But it is during his absence that we learn most about the place, 
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as frequent letters are then passing between Lord Bingley 
and Thomas Fleming, his gardener. During his autumn visit 
Lord Bingley had, evidently, ordered various garden extensions, 
and he makes an agreement with one George Nettleton as to 
building both dry and mortared walls. Of the latter the most 
important is “the Terras with the Copeing.” The builder is 
to “get” the stone in the quarry and erect the wall “ laid in 
Lime ” at a charge of “ 135 p' Rood, that is to say every Rood 
to consist of 7 yards in length & two yards in heighth.” Walls 
of greater height are also proposed, and it is agreed that “ for 
any Walls exceeding 12 foot in heighth & laid in lime for the 
stone and workmanship 4° p' Rood ”’ is to be paid. The bringing 
of the water from the 
high level spring in 
“Whittle Carr” is 
also decided on and 
the work proceeds 
during the following 
months. Not only is 
the reservoir at the 
spring being made and 
the ditch being dug 
to bring the water 
along to the canal, but 
“ Vlathias,” who has 
this job in hand under 
Fieming, is ordered in 
February 1728 to— 
applye his — whole 
Strength in Digging 
the New Cannale that 
s marked out for the 
water from Whittle 
Carr and carry the 
Earth into the Line 
that goes to the Urne 
as already begun. 
The canal and urn 
were both illustrated 
last week. Fleming, 
in answer to very 
detailed questionings, 
sends reports as to the 
progress and delays of 
both wall building and 
water bringing, and 
also as to such mis- 
haps as that, owing to 
the heavy winter rains, 
“here is a great deal 
of the wall fallen down 
again.” New planting 
will be necessary in 
“the little Garden 
on the North side 
of the House,” the 
“Peach Aprecock and 
Cherrys ” there being 
most of them dead, and 
the wall, “ being 15 or 
16 foot high,” will 
accommodate ‘ 6 or 7 
pear trees.” The alley 
making and_ general 
laying-out of Black Fen 
had evidently been in 
hand, but— 
The hares have eaten 
above half the little 
ffrrs planted in Black 
ffen Walk and many 
in the Thickets and 
some in the Kitchen 
Garden. 
Much of the corre- 
spondence, however, 
refers to accounts and 
money payments. ‘The steward is slack in getting in and paying 
Over rents, part of which are to be handed to Fleming, who, 
unless this reaches him, cannot meet wages and other outgoings 
as they fall due. Moreover, Fleming is casual in money matters 
and, in face of Bingley’s positive instructions that moneys for 
various purposes are to be kept in distinct bags and chests 
end only transferred as he directly orders, mixes up the various 
emounts and fails to make his accounts tally with those kept 
by Bingley’s clerk and letter writer, John Coulter. He, in 
anuary, writes “ my lord’s orders ” that “ let the case be never 
‘0 prefsing Fleming is not to pay “ incidents” out of the 
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labourers’ “‘ bag,” or labourers out of the incident bag; and 
still less is he, without express directions, to take a penny from 
the rent money paid in by Heelis the steward : 
which is mention’d to you because by your Exprefsion in your 
letter it looks as if your ffingers are ready burn’d to be disposing 
of it, and if you think you cannot Resist the Temptation send 
word, that Mr. Heelis may be appointed to receive it. 
Fleming answers he will be only too happy to be quit of all 
money transactions. This is taken as tantamount to a desire 
to leave, and he is told he cannot do so until my lord comes 
down in the summer, when he can have his discharge. A 
dispute then arises as to Fleming’s own remuneration. His 
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wages had been fixed at £30 per annum; but, as 4s. a week 
represented board and as he “‘ ate with the family,” the money 
payment was f10 per half year. But there was to be, under 
certain vague conditions, an extra £3, and when Fleming claims 
it my lord observes, “‘ That your Demand as a thing of Right 
is as ridiculous as the rest of your Dreams.” Fleming was a 
responsible and highly paid retainer; a postillion’s wage is 
only £5 per annum ; labourers are paid 8s. per week, and when 
peas rise to 5s. 2d. and wheat to 8s. a bushel some of them 
declare “ they shall be forced to run from their families, for all 
their Wages will not buy Pease for bread. The suggestion 
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This is original woodwork which escaped the fire and subsequent dry rot. 
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of an advance to meet the temporary high price is 
not well received, my lord will merely “ consider” 
such an “ Indulgence” in three months’ time when 
he comes down to Bramham. ‘This paymeni: to 
extra labourers was comparatively high, for we find 
John Cowsel agreeing to serve four years as a hus- 
bandman at “ 5/- p’r week when he finds himself 
meat and drink and two shillings p’r week whe. he 
diets with the Family.” In return for such remine- 
ration he, moreover, “‘ Covenants that he will not 
be fuddled nor goe abroad wt my Lords leave.” 
Even such wages were apt to be delayed. To 
promise in February that wages owing since the 
previous Lady Day will be paid in March passes 
as quite normal procedure. But if payments might 
be delayed punishments were not and— 

my Lord directs you to take p’ticular care that Bantem 

be punished Severely either by whipping or locking up 

if he do’s not p’form the task you set him daily. 

Tenants, although they might be less behindhand in 
the payment of rent than my lord was in payment 
of wages, found little sympathy in their financial 
difficulties. Distraints were frequent, horses and 
oxen, described as “live goods,” were put up for 
sale, and Bingley was assured by an agent that if a 
tenant “doth not make your Rent safe this week | 
will break him up.” 

Such, however, seem to have been the ways of 
the day. Bingley went no further than any other 
strict but not unjust master, and appears to have 
been well served and quite respected. There are 
even occasional gleams of generous treatment, but 
never is his eye off the possibility of overcharge. 
The smallest details of expense, even as to whether 
the front door needs oiling or not to make it open 
easily, have to be reported to him in his absence 
(which was during three-quarters of the year) and his 
exact directions follow by return of post. An estimate 
to build a house and barn for one of the farms at 
a cost of {£75 11s. 1d. is severely criticised and various 
items challenged with minute knowledge. 

Although the running expenses of Bramham 
were very low at most times, we find preparations 
making for Bingley to sustain his reputation of 
“living very handsomely ” during his periods of 
residence. In view of the family’s arrival in July, 
1728, orders are given to “ get some Fowle into the 
House” and to “have a Buck kill’d once a _fort- 
night.” Extra local servants are to be got in to 
supplement the cook, butler and other members of 
the staff, who take the stage coach to Yorkshire on 
the 17th. On the 22nd— 

the Coach is taken for the Mulfsick and you must 
take care to send horses for them to Tadcaster on 

Thursday 25th and allso that they want nather meat 

nor drink untill my Lord come down. 

It appears that three musicians were a usual part of 
the household while the family was at Bramham, 
and that great pains were taken to satisfy their 
grosser wants in order to put them in a humour for 
the display of their art: 

It will be proper to get some littel port wine for the 

Mufsick as allso if you have Bottals to Bottle of a 

hogshead of some of the Malt Liquors that is best 

and finest. 

This is written on the 16th, and on the 2oth ins ruc- 
tions follow to ‘‘ let the musick chuse themse''s a 
hodghead of Drink out of the Caller as they »:sed 
to do,” while a postscript insists that the hogs vead 
thus chosen and bottled is to be “ kept sepra: for 
them only.” On July 27th his lordship himseli sets 
out for Yorkshire, and there are no more le-:ters 
concerning Bramham, whose owner died three 5 <ars 
later and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Lord Bingley’s only child and heir wis a 
daughter, Harriet, who, three months after his d: ith, 
married George Fox. His grandfather, Joseph “ox 
of Birmingham, served in the Army in Ireland and 
there wedded a baronet’s widow, daughter to a peer. 
Their son Henry enhanced the family position by 
marriage with Frances Lane, daughter of the first 
and heiress of the second Viscount Lanesboroug)., $0 
that George Fox, who was the issue of this marriage, 
not only came into the Bingley property when he 
married Harriet Benson, but, twenty years later, on his 
maternal uncle’s death, succeeded to the Irish Lanes- 
borough estates. He then took the name of Fox-Lane, 
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and in 1762 obtained a re-creation of the Bingley title in his 
favour. He, no doubt, did a good deal to the Bramham grounds 
besides the erection of the great obelisk in Black Fen in memory 
of his son Robert, who, after serving York as its member for 
some years, died without issue in 1768. Thus the Bingley barony 
for the second time, and finally, expired in 1773, when a nephew 
of its last owner succeeded to Bramham. James Lane-Fox 
married Marcia Pitt, a daughter of Lord Rivers, and this con- 
nection accounts for the portraits of members of the Pitt family 
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of George IV, both as Prince of Wales and as_ King. 
George Lane-Fox was possessed of the spirit of extravagance 
and dissipation in as full a measure as his Royal namesake, 
and this cost Bramham dear. His capacity for spending had 
already embarrassed the estate when, seven years after his 
succession in 1821, the house was gutted by fire. It especially 
raged at the north end, which it reduced to a shapeless ruin, 
while at the south end portions of the roof and of the room 
decorations were preserved. The hall, being of stone, was not 
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The portrait of Queen Anne over the fireplace is said to have been given by that Queen. 


Which we find at Bramham. It was in James Lane-Fox’s period 
of ownership, extending to very nearly half a century, that the 
Bramham Hunt came into being and took shape. ‘There is a 
charming picture over the library mantelpiece with four figures 


on horseback and two on foot. The costumes indicate a date 
about 1780 and an earlier phase of fox hunting than when Lane- 
Fox and Meynell organised their Hunts by forming regular packs 
of hounds housed in specially built kennels. James Lane-Fox 
end, still more, his son and successor George were friends 


more than scorched as far as its walls were concerned, but 
the roof was gone. In this state—except that a temporary roof 
was put over the hall—it remained for seventy-eight years, 
and only again became fully habitable after the beginning 
of the war. 

George the spendthrift was succeeded in 1848 by George 
the prudent. He was the famous ‘Squire of Bramham,” 
known even beyond the confines of Yorkshire as one of the 
best coaching whips of his day, while his forty-eight years 
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9—THE BALLROOM. 


It occupies the whole centre of the west side, which, in Campbell’s plan, is 
divided into three rooms. 








10.—BEDROOM ON THE SOUTH 


The original dining-room was here. 
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11.—THE DINING-ROOM. 
the west end of this entirely rebuilt north end. 


mastership of hounds was rendered notable by 
his caustic whip as well as by his fine seat on « 
horse. At Bramham he restored the financial! 
balance and kept up estate, gardens and hounds, 
but he lived in a small house near, and, although 
preparing for and aiming at the rebuilding, never 
accomplished it. ‘That he left as a legacy to hi 
grandson, knowing that his son, who succeeded 
in 1896 and survived him for ten years, had no: 
health and strength for the undertaking. Anc 
so it happened that when Colonel Lane-Fo; 
came into the property in 1906 he at once set to 
work on the task which he considered had bee: 
bequeathed to him. He sought the advice o: 
Mr. Detmar Blow, who was fired with enthusiasm 
for the work and formed a practical scheme for 
a gradual, not ruinously costly, but yet effective 
and complete renovation. A beginning was 
made at the less injured south end, and here a 
few rooms became habitable in 1907. Attention 
was next directed to the centre, where, as we 
have seen, the whole structure and decoration 
of the hall were in ashlar which neither the fire 
nor subsequent partial exposure had seriously 
affected. So far, little had needed doing to the 
outer walls, but at the north end they had fallen 
or were insecure, and much rebuilding was 
necessary. ‘This heaviest task was left to the 
last, and August, 1914, found it incomplete. 
But all was in hand, and here the ‘‘ Business as 
usual” official dictum proved wholly advan- 
tageous. It enabled a very satisfactory and 
desirable piece of work to be concluded for which 
all material was already prepared and all labour 
could readily be supplied during a period when 
war employment had not yet made full demands 
on the population. Had the job been less near 
completion and, therefore, stopped, it might very 
likely never have been finished, for the normal 
additional cost of a recommencement would 
have been multiplied two or three fold by the 
enormously enhanced expense and _ lessened 
efficiency which, most of all in the building 
domain, have shackled and smothered post-war 
reparation. As it is, we can heartily congratulate 
the owner on the delights of his restored house 
and the whole nation on the re-establishment of 
the complete scheme of this excellent and typical 
survival of an early eighteenth century country 
house. 

Although Lord Raby describes Bramham 
as ‘‘ building,” and not builded, in 1710, yet it 
was certainly far forward in that year, as Camp- 
bell gives the following information about it in 
his “ Vitruvius Britannicus ” : 

Braman Park; The Seat of Rt hon. the Lord 

Bingley. The general plan including Pavillions 

extends 240 foot. A floping Terras leads up to 

the ground Floor where is a noble Hall, an exact 

Cube of 30 Foot moft artfully decorated and all the 

Apartments are fpacious and Convenient . . 

Here are curious gardens laid out with great 

Judgement and all other additional Improve- 

ments were happily finifhed by the noble Patron, 

anno I710. 
The “ floping Terras ”’ was not made square a: 
on the plan (Fig. 12) but in a curved sweep. |: 
is uncertain whether the scheme of the roo 
balustrade—let alone the figures and vases whic! 
Campbell gives in his elevation—was ever com- 
pleted, as old prints show it on one side only, th: 
other presenting the appearance seen in th: 
illustration of the east side (Fig. 1), which was 
taken some years ago before the completion o 
the work as shown in the other illustrations of th« 
exterior now given. There is a certain degree 0: 
amateurishness in the scheme of bringing forward 
lower projections in front of the already 
projecting full height ends of the east elevation. 
but these projections balance and group with 
the pavilions and the intervening colonnades. 
The latter are exceptional in their proportions— 
unusually short and unusually high—but thc 
effect is decidedly good whether you stand 
within them and look forth (Fig. 2) or take them 
as part of the composition seen in the garden 
(Fig. 3). This view shows one of the end pro- 
jections which will have been decided on after 
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the making of the plan which Campbell reproduced. On the 
west side he shows the central saloon aperture as a door but 
no steps down. ‘The precise arrangement here in Robert 
Benson’s time is not known. Afterwards a very poor bay 
window was thrown out. This was omitted at the rebuild- 
ing, and a pedimented door-case opening on to an iron 
balustraded stone landing and steps has been designed by 
Mr. Blow with good results (Fig. 4). The attic windows being 
higher on this elevation than on that to the east, the door-case 
could be somewhat more important than the original entrance 
doorway (Fig. 5), which reaches to the top of the string-course 
on which the upper windows rest. The size of this doorway 
gives an idea of the lofty spaciousness of the piano nobile. The 
aperture is over 12ft. high and 5ft. wide and is proportionate 
to the hall, which is of two storey height (Fig. 8). It is a fine 
moderate-sized example of the lofty stone-lined hall which 
became fashionable at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
and which Campbell so particularly prided himself on having 
designed on a much larger and more sumptuous scale for 
Houghton. At Bram- 

ham tall Corinthian 
pilasters support a deep . 
entablature, of which 
the far-projecting 
modillioned cornice is 
much enriched. What 
form of ceiling sur- 
mounted it, whether 
quite flat or coved (for 
which there seems to 
be no roof room), 
whether with plaster 
enrichment or a plain 
surface for a display 
of Verrio deities, is 
unknown. The present 
rafter and whitewash 
arrangement is frankly 
temporary, but in no 
way mars the excellent 
appearance of the room 
with its niches and 
panels, of which the & Samp Dain 
big one over the 

fireplace contains the 

Kneller portrait of 

Queen Anne, saved from the fire, and said to have been 
presented by her to Lord Bingley after her visit to him at 
Bramham. 

Through the hall we reach the saloon or ballroom 
(Fig. 9), occupying, on the west side, the whole seven-windowed 
stretch of the house centre, which is not divided into three as 
it was in Campbell’s plan. The white decorations are excellent 
and sufficient without being elaborate, the right finish being 
given by the side-tables, chandeliers and family portraits, which 
include full length canvases of James Lane-Fox and his wife, 
and also of Robert Benson. The last-named is a copy of that 
in the York Guildhall, the original one at Bramham having been 
destroyed in the fire of 1828. The portrait seen over the fireplace 
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is that of his mother-in-law, Lady Aylesford, while next to it 
is the second Lord Rivers, by Masquerier. Here, too, hang 
a Sir Joshua of William Pitt and a Kneller of Sarah Jennings. 
Also probably by Kneller is a portrait of Harriet Benson, the 
heiress, depicted as a girl of twelve. It hangs in the 
dining-room (Fig. 11), which occupies the north-west corner of 
the house, including the north projection. It is a new 
disposition. Robert Benson’s “ Eating Room” was at the 
south end and, therefore, no further than across the colonnade 
and up the stairs from the original kitchen, occupying, as 
Campbell’s plan shows, the entire south pavilion. Now the 
kitchen and other offices occupy the northern half of the ground 
floor or basement, while servants’ bedrooms are, where a chapel 
was originally located, in the north pavilion. The new dining- 
room has pilastered wall linings of oak reproducing what sur- 
vived the dry rot, which destroyed most of what the fire had 
spared in the old dining-room. ‘The best preserved fragment 
was a doorway (Fig. 6) which, with a delightful basket of flowers 
carved in the manner of, if not by, Grinling Gibbons, is now in the 
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boudoir (Fig. 7), that with the bedroom (Fig. 10) occupies the 
site of the original dining-room and adjacent apartments. Other 
rooms on the various floors also reveal, in both get-up and 
furnishing, the same admirable taste and judgment ; and, while 
much credit for this must be given to the architect and to Colonel 
Lane-Fox, yet, to the Hon. Mrs. Lane-Fox must certainly be 
assigned a fuil share of the praise called forth by this very 
delightful and most successfully re-created home whose owner 
not only possesses capacity and finds time to be a model land- 
owner and local administrator, but serves his country with zeal 
and efficiency in both the military and political spheres, as 
colonel of Yeomanry and as Member for the Barkston Ash 
Division of Yorkshire. H. Avray 'TIpPinc. 


GREAT VICTORIANS & LITTLE PLAYS 


R. LAURENCE HOUSMAN has written three 
clever little plays which really are one play, the charac- 
ters of which are conspicuous figures in the Victorian 
Era. At first we were inclined to pass the little 
book Angels and Ministers (Jonathan Cape) with 

the rather scornful Tennysonian dictum, “ All can grow the 
flower now since all have got the seed.” ‘To be very literal, 
the seed came from Lytton Strachey, but in his introduction 
Mr. Housman takes care to mention that his little plays were 
in existence “‘ before Mr. Strachey had made the name of 
Victoria to resound as triumphantly as it does now.” ‘The 
more curious is it that the great mind of Mr. Housman should 
run exactly in the same groove as the great mind of Mr. 
Strachey. The chief characters in the plays are: Queen 
Victoria, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. John Brown, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. John Morley and Lord Rendel. 

“The Queen: God Bless Her!” might be described as 
a play of high philandering. It is a scene from home-life in 
the Highlands. The august Lady is at Balmoral, to which 
place comes her Minister, Lord Beaconsfield, tired and haggard 
with the long journey, but invincible in his spirit of gallantry. 
In the first important stage direction we see the Queen giving 


a feminine touch or two to dress, cap and hair before ‘“ enters 
her favourite Minister flawlessly arrayed in a gay frock coat.” 
He pours out his more or less delicate flattery, and like a cat 
over a bowl of cream England’s Majesty laps it up. ‘The 
philandering reaches its zenith just at the end of the play, when 
he drains a glass of wine “ To the Queen: God bless her!” 
then breaks the glass and throws away the stem, apologising 
by saying it is an old custom observed by loyal defenders of 
the House of Stewart, so that no lesser health might ever be 
drunk from the same glass. ‘The Queen, greatly moved, prays 
him to go and lie down because he needs rest, and he “ falters 
into poetry ”: 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering Angel thou ! 

When he has left an attendant is called to collect the 
pieces of broken glass which the Queen gently handles, while 
she says in a tearful voice: ‘“‘ Such devotion! Most extra- 
ordinary! Oh! Albert! Albert!” So in the final words 
of the author : 

In the sixteenth year of her widowhood and the fortieth of her 
reign the Royal Lady bends her head over the fragments of broken glass, 
and weeps happy tears. 
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The next play is called ‘“ His Favourite Flower” and 
explains the political myth of the primrose. It is a fantastic 
and delicious piece of humour, ending with the broken 
soliloquy uttered by the earl between waking and sleeping : 

A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

Who was it wrote that ?—Byron or Dr. Watts? My memory 
isn’t what it used to be. No matter. It all goes into the account. 

My favourite flower ! 

“For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m to be Queen of 
the May!” ; 

(The Doctor takes up his hat, and tiptoes to the door.) 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
(He breaks, and lets the petals fall one by one.) 
(The Doctor goes out.) 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 
I’ll begin it—Ding-dong bell, 
Ding-dong, bell. 
(He goes to sleep.) 


’ 


The last of the three plays, “‘ The Comforter,” is an essay 
in irony—rather hard irony too—wherein Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone along with John Morley are the principal characters. 
Mr. Gladstone is introduced taking down a backgammon board 
on which he plays with Lord Rendel. It is the evening of the 
day on which he had been practically discarded by the rest 
of his colleagues, among whom he had found no one faithful 
except John Morley. The statesman, at the end of his tether, 
in the spirit of Drake’s “‘ Out ye villains, play out the play !” 
gives himself up to backgammon while his devoted Morley 
is given the task of breaking the news to Gladstone’s no less 
devoted wife. Comedy here passes into tragedy. Mrs. Glad- 
stone cannot realise that the end of a great career has come 
and that all that remains is to “ strew red flowers along the 
way where he passes whose day is done.” Yet there is no 
surrender, no end to her devotion, and when with great difficulty 
she is made to see that the inevitable has happened, she rallies 
to her old allegiance. The end of the play, when husband 
and wife are left alone, is infinitely touching. Gladstone, like 
Beaconsfield, at his crisis in life, takes refuge in quoting poetry : 

“* Come, thou who art the wine and wit 
Of all I’ve writ : 
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The grace, the glory, and the best 
Piece of the rest, 

Thou art, of what I did intend, 

The all and end; 

And what was made, was made to meet 
Thee, thee, my sheet!” 


Herrick, to his shroud, my dear! A poet who has the rare gift 
of being both light and spiritual in the same breath. Read Herrick 
at his gravest, when you need cheering; you will always find him 
helpful. 

Mrs. Gladstone has chosen as her part of the ordeal to 
make her husband believe that she believed that the time had 
come for his retirement and wishes it, and, to make a long story 
short, she brings her husband to the mood when he says : “ Well, 
if it pleases her—I suppose it must be right !” 

Commentary on all this is scarcely needed, but still cne 
cannot refrain from making a few observations. In the first 
place, the Queen and her favourite statesman are merely 
travestied. When the worst has been said, Queen Victoria 
will remain a great figure in history, and the philandering which 
she does in the play was impossible to her in real life. Nir. 
Strachey has too clear a comprehension to fall into the mistake 
that Mr. Housman has made in exaggerating and burlesquing 
her weakness for Lord Beaconsfield. He, perhaps, had forgotten 
all the greatness of the Victorian Era. From the oppressed 
and difficult times in which we are living, people will soon look 
back to those opulent days when Victoria was on the throne. 
The twentieth century endeavours to put a valuation on itself 
which in all probability future history will describe as ridiculous. 

The fastidious-minded will read the book with a shudder. 
There is a horror connected with introducing living characters 
to the stage. Imagination and art forbid it because it forces 
the would-be artist to copy instead of to create. There is the 
same kind of bad art and worse sacrilege in putting upon the 
boards the actual characters of a generation which still lives in 
many memories. It cannot be excused by quoting Shake- 
spearian authority. The great dramatist dealt with tho:e who 
had become authentically historical and he was much more 
creative than historical. He bent both character and fact to 
the purpose of his drama. Mr. Housman has pursued the 
opposite course by weaving his conceptions of certain recent 
and living characters into plays which he has made especially 
for the purpose. The cart goes before the horse, so to speak, 
and the effect is jarring at the least. 





COUNTRY DRESS 


INCE the photographs of the Titsey villagers of sixty 
years ago were published another album has been placed 
in my hands of a different character. It comes from an 
early practitioner of the art of photography, who did 
not confine himself to a family or a district, but seems 
to have wandered far and near in the England that lies between 
Northumberland and Hastings, amusing himself with taking 
pictures of the rustics. One cannot help thinking it possible 
that an occupation so engaging may have attracted others, 
and that, if search were made, equally interesting photographs 


IN THE ’SIXTIES 


from the country—inland and seaside—might be found hidden 
in country houses. If so, one would be glad to look at 
them. 

If the historical view be taken, the most important change 
in dress would probably be found in the abolition of so many 
garments and articles of various kinds that distinguished one 
rank from another. The words “lady” and ‘‘ gentleman” 
are ill to define, but if we accept them as indicating the wealthy 
and leisured class as distinguished from the workers, the 
emblems of this distinction were very numerous up to the end 
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FISHING ON THE COQUET SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
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fohn Vaughan. 
THE SEAMSTRESS. 


o. the eighteenth century. A gentleman wore a wig, and few, 
e.cept lawyers, do so now. He also carried a sword, and was 
skilled to wear it—not a very easy accomplishment. The first 
time anyone walks with a sword hanging from his belt, he is 
stre to be very awkward with it. It is said that a curious 
survival of this fashion is to be found in the conventional evening 
dress with its tails, above which are two buttons that are all 
that remain of the means by which the sword-belt was supported. 
In some State ceremonials the sword is still carried, though even 
in the Army its complete disuse as part of the uniform of an 
ofiicer seems to be approaching. When fighting is done with 
long-range artillery or with poison gas the sword must become 
a superfluous weapon. The private’s bayonet is of a very 
different character, and one cannot imagine a change that will 
make it obsolete. 

For several generations after these emblems had dis- 
appeared there was still a very great difference between the 
garb of a gentleman and of his worker or inside servant, but 
even these had begun to disappear about 1860, when the camera 
was just coming 
into use. For 
what preceded it 
we have to de- 
pend on paintings 
and the daguerreo- 
type. The _ ten- 
dency nowadays 
is for all to dress 
alike. Any day 
you may see a 
ploughman in 
clothes that are 
exactly like those 
worn in the city 
—barring the 
quality, of course 
—and in a bowler 
or soft hat follow- 
ing the plough. 
In the _ ’sixties 
such a man was 
still likely to wear 
a smock coat. 
The shepherd 
maintained the 
custom longest, 
and. there are 
places where old- 
fashioned men 
continue to wear these old-fashioned, but really comfortable 
end picturesque garments. The village artisan in those days 
seldom wore anything except fustian, and out-workers nearly 
all preferred velveteen all over. Thus the difference in rank 
was not completely obliterated as it is to-day. 

Not long ago the writer heard a very good-humoured 
altercation between a gentleman and an outdoor servant, which 
concluded with the remark of the latter: ‘‘ Who’s to know in 
he Post Office that I am not the boss when I get shaved and 
togged up a bit?”’ It was a case of buying insurance stamps 
which the employer had forgotten, and he proposed to go to the 
village some miles away to buy them. The reply of the man 
was, it need hardly be said, far removed from intentional 
-amiliarity and meant to save his employer trouble. It was 
just an example of the way of talking into which men who have 
come from the Army have fallen. There was an element of truth, 
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GAFFER AND GAMMER. AT HIS COTTAGE DOOR. 


too, in what he said. The young man or woman selling stamps 
in a post office might not know the difference between master 
and man, as he or she would not stop to observe the greater 
refinement of feature, which was marked in this case. If the 
master had been in rags and the servant in purple and fine 
linen the discerning eye would still have known who was 
who. 

Some of the pictures which we show in this number indicate 
fashions that have long departed. Even the woman shown 
at the side of the Coquet evidently wore an attenuated crinoline 
when she went fishing in that remote and sparkling stream. 
If she could be resuscitated, what a contrast in appearance we 
would find between her and the lady angler of to-day. How 
astonished the latter would be if asked to go fishing with such 
a world of petticoats as she is evidently wearing. Contem- 
poraries of this lady took a pride in their silken and other petti- 
coats, which have long become things of the past and are never 
likely to return. The outer dress of a woman varies as much 
as her own charming self. At one time it is close, another 
time wide; some- 
times of the most 
austere simplicity, 
and anon coloured 
and adorned to 
any extent. It 
remains more or 
less rational all 
the time, and, at 
any rate, as long 
as the woman of 
the day is out- 
door and sporting 
in her tastes, she 
will never return 
to the extra- 
ordinary weight of 
clothes that was 
cheerfully worn 
bythe grand- 
mothers of the 
present genera- 
tion. 

The dress of 
the fisher children 
and the fishermen 
on the beach at 
Hastings shows 
AT HASTINGS. that the changes 

have not been verv 
great. The boy on the extreme left wears an old-fashioned 
dress which, nevertheless, is common in France of to-day. The 
present writer encountered it several times during the course 
of the war on the backs of schoolchildren. 

I was talking with a nice old lady the other day, and the 
conversation, as it happened, turned to dress. She remembered 
when girls, gentle and simple, wore their hair in two long curls 
brushed back from the cheek. She remembered the chignon, 
the bustle and many of the other frivolities in which women 
have indulged during the last sixty years. Then she grew to 
talk of children and how full the house is with them at the 
beginning and how lonely when they go away. She said: 
‘““ We begin knitting little socks for them, then we knit stockings, 
then socks again and then they leave us.’”” She spoke with a 
laugh, but her epitome of woman’s life left a feeling behind it 
that was not wholly one of laughter. 
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GARDENS 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HERE must be in London hundreds of houses of the 
better and best classes that have an unsatisfactory 
outlook from the living rooms at the back. In many 
cases there is nothing really large enough to be called 
a garden, for it is often nothing but a kind of well, or 
narrow rectangular space with buildings on every side, with 
walls grimed and blackened by an old sooty deposit. Such 
spaces have generally been neglected, but there is no reason 
why they should not be taken in hand and made into something 
that is a pleasure to look at instead of being as now depressingly 
dull, if not actually eyesores. It is all the more to be desired 
because, with the great increase of modern traffic, London 
grows more and more noisy, and the rooms that are furthest 
from the roadway are necessarily more quiet and restful. But 
then there is the dispiriting outlook, which has either to be 
endured for the sake of daylight, or must be screened by blinds 
or some other device that more or less intercepts the light that 
is so precious in London, especially as the days grow shorter 
and winter approaches. 
Recently I have had the great interest of discussing this 
subject with Lady Féodora Gleichen, whose distinguished work 





PROPOSED TREATMENT OF A SMALL BACK COURT. 
A Sketch by Lady_Féodora Gleichen. 


in sculpture has been largely in connection with garden design, 
and I have the privilege of using some of this artist’s sketches 
in illustration of some suggestions for the bettering of these 
small back places. It is obvious that any form of gardening 
that would be right in larger areas would here be unsuitaDle, 
and that the treatment must conform to the near conditions 
and be of the nature of something built. But we know from the 
many examples of the Italian Renaissance, both small and 
great, how finely the work of architect and sculptor may 
minister to the needs of a garden, even of the smallest size 
or to confined spaces between buildings that it is desirable to 
treat ornamentally. 

The picture shows a small walled court, panelled in brick 
and stone. At the far end, steps on either side lead to an upper 
terrace that has stone seats on the two landings and a wrought 
stone balustrade. On this upper terrace is a central wall 
fountain. The water from this is conducted to a point from 
which it falls into the pool below between the middle pair oft 
caryatid pilasters. Such an idea may be varied almost 
infinitely. As in garden design where area is not limited, so 
also in these restricted spaces, every place must be treated on 
its own merits and in conformity 
with its own conditions. But 
it is well to press the point of 
having at the far end some 
distinctly ornamental object of 
interest. None is better than 
a wall fountain, for in the first 
place it demands beautiful de- 
sign in itself, then the sound and 
sight of falling water are both 
delightful, and the pool or basin 
is of practical use for dipping, 

With regard to planting, 
even though the space is small, 
it is well to keep it on broad 
lines, and to have the growing 
things distinctly contained in 
stonework. Any borders for 
planting will be the handsomer 
for having a_ bold stone curb, 
and it is all the better for this 
to be high enough to give the 
bed a raised appearance. Jor 
the actual planting, by far the 
best way is to have a good 
proportion of foliage of rather 
large size, such as acanthus 
funkia and the best of the 
broad leaved saxifrages. lor 
flowering plants, as the object 
is to have a_ continuous 
summer display of bloom in 
perfect condition, and as ‘this 
could not be secured by perma- 
nent planting, it would be ‘est 
to have spaces, the depth of 
an average pot, between ithe 
acanthus and other fol'ge 
masses, so that potted plents 
can be dropped in and chan ed 
as they pass out of flov er. 
Lilies will be among the best, 
especially L. longiflorum, L. 
candidum and L. specios: m, 
and of the last, for prefererce, 
the pure white and the pale 
pink punctatum. Pots of 
funkia, aspidistra and fern will 
be useful to arrange with ‘he 
flowers’ so that no pots are 
actually seen. If it is desirable 
to have any hardy things per- 
manently planted, the _ best 
choice would be Solomon’s seal, 
common male fern and some 
of the irises. Of the last 
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among those most desirable will be the native Iris foetidissima, 
which scarcely deserves its uncomplimentary name. It has 
the advantage of being evergreen and of forming handsome 
pods of orange berries. The foliage is dark green, shining and 
persistent. Of the June flowering irises the best will be the 
grand Iris pallida dalmatica, desirable not only on account 
of its large size and the beauty of form of its light lavender 
bloom, but because the great glaucous, sword-like leaves remain 
in good condition all the summer, whereas in the greater number 
of the bearded irises they wither and turn brown. Clove 
carnations are also suitable town plants, with good winter 
foliage. There is another large leaved plant, less well known, 
that does well in London, namely, Nordmannia cordifolia ; 
it is of the borage family; the flowers, which come early, are 
of no importance, but they are quickly followed by large and 
handsome foliage. 

There are also many places with an equally unpleasant 
view, looking out upon leads that roof basement rooms, where 
any stone paving or building of brick or stone are not possible. 
I have in mind a small house in Mayfair, well known to Londoners 
of the last generation. The principal rooms are at the back, 
with wide windows, looking out upon a dingy prospect of 
blackened walls all round and leads below. Even this could 
be made into something pleasant to look at, with some simple 
carpenter’s work of board pilasters with caps of existing mould- 
ings, and perhaps a series of arches between, and a decent 
entablature —all of thin wood clapped on, but designed and 
clapped on just rightly. The whole would have two coats of 
oil paint and then a yearly coat of lime white, slightly tinted 
with ochre, in the spring. 

In connection with the same subject there is a kind thing 
that owners of good London houses might do for their servants. 
The view from the kitchen windows on to the wall of the area 
a few feet distant is not exhilarating, though the wall may be 
often whitewashed for the sake of extra light. But a broad 
panel of the wall could be made into a fern garden, by having 
two pilasters of brick standing on end, cemented to the wall, 
enclosing a space 6ft. or 8ft. wide, and up to within 18ins. of 
the foot pavement level. Wire-netting of coarse mesh is stretched 
across this space, leaving behind it the depth of the brick, which 
is 2}ins. Here and there a large headed spike is driven in, 
the head wired to the netting, so as to keep it fairly evenly 
away from the wall. The space between the wall and the 
netting is packed with a peaty compost, with moss in front. 
Small plants of male fern, with any lesser kinds, are planted in 
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(a bit of the wire can always be cut out where desired), and other 
little plants, such as London pride, musk and moneywort and 
the bright green tiny helxine, are planted between. The whole 
is thoroughly syringed and then kept fairly moist and becomes 
an enjoyable wall garden. 





FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


The Norse Discoverers of America, by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 14s.) 
IT is now generally acknowledged that the honour of the first discovery 
of the American Continent must rest with the Norsemen of the tenth 
or at least the early eleventh century. We have progressed far surely 
in knowledge since the days when Bancroft in his “ History of the 
United States ’”? could ascribe the claim to the national pride of an 
Icelandic historian and assert that ‘‘ No clear historic evidence estab- 
lished that they accomplished the passage.” No, the wine-lands 
belong to accepted history. They could not, as Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
puts it, “‘ at the time of the compilation of the document establish the 
claim. The muse presiding over this branch of literature had not 
yet settled down into a humdrum menage of meticulous professors.” 
It is, however, a branch of history as to which the general public should 
be better informed, and it is primarily with the idea of dispelling or 
combating an almost universal ignorance that Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
has presented us with his excellent volume, which contains all the 
evidence in a new translation, together with his own careful contributions 
to the various controversies which exist in relation to the subject. 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy undertook a special expedition to Labrador 
in 1919, during which he explored the islands off the coast from Killinek 
to Hopedale, and of which we may hope he will give us some further 
account. In the present case he has striven to render the work interest- 
ing to the general reader, indicating what should and what should not be 
read, and rightly discarding the Morris convention in translating the 
Icelandic for a plain English corresponding more exactly with the 
unadorned state and effects which characterise this type of literature. 
It must not be thought, however, that Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s book 
will appeal exclusively or even primarily to those equipped with no 
previous knowledge of the subject. Geographers, antiquarians and 
expert critics of Icelandic literature have in the past contributed their 
quota to the discussion, each with a natural bias in favour of the small 
points arising within the ambit of his own special province. The 
time has now arrived for a more judicial survey at the hands of an expert 
in all the special fields which bound the question, who possesses to an 
adequate extent a knowledge of the original language of the documents, 
the experience of travel embracing the coasts concerned, and above all 
a broad and unprejudiced judgment, enabling him to sift the evidence. 
These qualifications Mr. Gathorne-Hardy undoubtedly possesses. 
It is a controversial subject, and controversy, indeed, the author does 
not shun, nor has he any undue respect for distinguished names or 


generally accepted hypotheses. In estimating the relative value of 
two rivalling versions of the story (that contained in Hauks’ book and 
that which is to be found in the Flatey book), Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
runs deliberately counter to received ideas and the arguments of 
Dr. Gustav Storm, who had but a poor opinion of the merits of the 
latter source. It is interesting to know that one of Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s most recent predecessors, Mr. Hovgaard, agrees with him in 
defending the authority of the Flatey book, so that it may be that a 
reaction in favour of this hitherto disparaged narrative is about to set 
in. In any case, the author of the present volume has constructed 
an elaborate and most plausible argument which certainly calls for some 
reply from those experts who do not agree with him. In dealing with 
the theory that was advanced some years ago by Dr. Nansen, Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy is equally trenchant and even more convincing, 
though in this part of the subject others have been in the field before 
him, and the somewhat sceptical attitude of the distinguished explorer 
will hardly be found to meet with general acceptance at the present time. 
But the main interest of the enquiry, at all events to the general reader, 
centres about the probably insoluble problem : Where exactly did the 
Norsemen go? Where were Helluland, Markland, Furdustrands, 
and so forth? As is stated in-the work before us, ‘“‘ Most points from 
Northern Labrador and even Baffin’s Bay to well down the eastern coast 
of the United States, have their advocates, who by a judicious selection 
of the evidence have all managed to find something to say in favour 
of their point of view.” Naturally Mr. Gathorne-Hardy also has his 
views, but he very wisely abstains from dogmatically asserting them. 
One feels, however, that in basing his opinions on cardinal points as 
to which ‘there is little dispute, rather than indulging in an arbitrary 
if judicious selection, the author is on firmer ground than any of his pre- 
decessors, and the objections which he adduces to most of the alternative 
theories appear to this writer to have great weight. Fie Eh. # 


Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy, by J. R. Tauner. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 
EVERYONE has read Pepys’ ‘‘ Diary,” while but a few experts have 
read the record of his work for the Navy in the reign of the last two 
Stuart kings ; yet this is needed to complete the man, to show him in 
the round as a great official, the “‘ very worthy, industrious and curious 
person ”’ known to Evelyn as well as that singular and living character 
that escapes from the pages of the “‘ Diary,” of which critics are both 
contemptuous and keenly appreciative. ‘The change from the Pepys 
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of the “ Diary ” to the official Pepys is the change visible from the rather 
dissolute young man painted by Lely to the ample wig and pursed 
official lips of the later portrait by Kneller. The “ Diary,” it should 
be remembered, is the work of Pepys’ early life ; he was not twenty-seven 
when he began it and only thirty-six when the partial failure of his 
sight obliged him to give it up, “‘ which is almost ”—he writes—“ as 
much as to see myself into my grave.” Yet the grave did not see him 
until he was seventy, and the mature Pepys is outside the period of the 
“ Diary.” He became the right hand of the Navy, a man according 
to Evelyn “ universally beloved, hospitable, generous, learned in many 
things,” and on the Revolution of 1688 withdrew from public life, 
living at Clapham “ in a very noble house and sweete place, where he 
enjoyed the fruite of his labours in great prosperity.” First as Clerk 
of the Acts and then as Secretary of the Admiralty he was a great public 
servant, and to his clear and capable head was owing something of 
England’s greatness on the seas. He was orderly, methodical, business- 
like, a man of vigorous administrative capacity and sterling judgment, 
not only carrying on the working of his office with vigour, but initiating 
improvements. He was largely responsible for the appointment of a 
commission in 1686 for the regeneration of the Navy. He drew up 
an “ establishment ” for ascertaining the duty of a sea lieutenant and 
for examining persons pretending to that office. He stood for a vigorous 
shipbuilding policy and for the restoration of a lost Naval discipline 
in lax and difficult times. How completely he identified himself with 
the Navy is shown in the complaint, in a debate in the House of Commons, 
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that Pepys used the pronouns “I” and “ we” too frequently in his 
speeches and that he spoke like an admiral rather than a Secretary. 
As might be expected from his “‘ Diary,” he was not tied to his desk, 
but constantly visiting the dockyards, and aware of every detail of the 
great organisation. He had, finally, a high sense of honour, an essential 
rectitude. It would be idle to pretend that Restoration public servants 
conformed to present-day standards of official purity. Readers of the 
“* Diary ” will remember how Pepys received from a timber merchant 
a present of a pair of gloves wrapped up in paper, which he would 
not open, feeling it hard, ‘‘ for there were forty pieces of good gold 
concealed therein.” Another day he ‘“‘joyfully’’ carried home in a 
couch a present of {100 in a bag from the same source. Dangerous 
as the practice was, Pepys, however, would only do the giver a 
good turn with the proviso that it should be “ without wrong to 
the King’s service.” M. J. 


My Lady’s Garden, planted and grown by Hackleplume. (Watts, 
258.) 

THIS remarkably well printed book, illustrated in colour from pretty 
drawings, chiefly of flowers, by Miss Marjorie Raynor, is a tribute in 
verse to the war services of various regiments, professions and indi- 
viduals. It is divided into various sections, ‘‘ The Herb Garden,” “ The 
Physic Garden,” ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” and so on. The Japanese Navy 
evidently occupies an honoured place in the author’s regard. 





Beken and Son. FANTOME Il 


IN THE SOLENT. 


Copyright 


There are few sights so full of stately and peaceful beauty as a cruising yacht in all her glory of “white and rustling sail.” 
Fantomé II here depicted is a radiant vision of loveliness. She has only lately become the property of Mr. Guinness. Formerly 
she belonged to the Duke of Westminster, when she was known as ‘“‘ Belem,” but has taken a new name with her new owner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HOLIDAYS BY AIR. 
To THE EpirTor. 


Sir.—It has often been stated by many people 
that they long to travel during their holidays but 
they lack the time in which to go far afield. 
The very short space of an English holiday 
need no longer debar the would be traveller 
from visiting such places as Denmark, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Spain or Morocco, 
for air services are now running regularly 
ro all these places. If one has only a fortnight 
to spare, I would suggest that the time may be 
-mployed in any of these ways. On the first 
lay, the aerial holiday-maker could_ travel 
onany of four lines, two English and two French, 
rom London to Paris, and spend, say, three 
jays in the French capital. On the fifth day 
he journey might be continued to Strasburg, 
and on the next day extended to Prague, the 
capital of Czecho-Slovakia. Here another 
three days could profitably be spent before 
taking the air again for Warsaw, the capital 
cf Poland, where another few days could be 
soent. If necessary, the whole journey could 
12 made in one day, but if the trip is taken in 
easy stages the holiday-maker need not spend 
more than three or four hours in the air each 
cay, and these few hours would be spent in 
comfortable armchairs placed in the cabin of 
en aeroplane from which wonderful views 
cf the country flown over could be obtained. 
Another holiday itinerary might be flying to 


Paris, thence by rail to Toulouse, and 
so by air through Spain to Morocco. Three 


days are ample for the journey, and give chances 
to stop at one or two interesting places en 
route. Allowing another three days for the 
return, this gives eight clear days out of the 
fortnight to be spent in the North of Africa. 
Should the holiday-maker wish to go further 
north, he can fly from London to Amsterdam 
and then on to Copenhagen and up to Stock- 
holm, say, two days’ journey, including a very 
pieasant day spent in either Copenhagen or 
Amsterdam. It should be remembered that 
all these routes are actually operating and being 
flown over by a regular service of machines 
every day. They will probably shortly be 
extended to take in Constantinople and Rome, 
but even at present there is no reason at all 
why the ambitious holiday-maker with little 
time at his disposal should not see a great deal 
of the world in the most comfortable way and 
in the shortest time.—W. T. BLAKE. 


TERRIER AND BADGER. 
To THE EpITorR. 


Sir,—I should be glad if you can inform me 
if you have any record of a terrier having killed 
a badger of 15lb. to 17lb. weight upwards.— 
P. TorsittT BAyLey. 


A WHITE KITTIWAKE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I enclose three photographs of the 
kittiwake, representing a beautiful white 
variety of the bird that has been and is still 
frequenting Bridlington Bay. The entire 
plumage is pearly white, as also the beak and 
legs; the eyes, which are light brown in 
colour, alone prevent the classification of this 
kittiwake as an albino. I believe the specimen 
to be unique, and trust that the representation 
made to the local police by the Birds Protection 
Committee of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union 
will save this remarkable specimen from the 


fate which usually overtakes such creatures.— 
SypNEY H. SMITH. 


SOME ANTICS OF THE LITTLE OWL. 
? To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The little owl is stated to show great 
courage in the defence of its young. The 
behaviour of a pair who nested in our neigh- 
bourhood this year certainly confirmed the 
statement. The nesting hole was in the decayed 
trunk of an oak, and by the middle of June the 
young were fledged and able to crawl and flutter 
about the bole near the entrance to the nest. 
One evening I had watched the owlets come 
out, but something alarmed them and they 
scurried back. I went to examine the hole, and 
one of the old ones, which I had not seen before, 
began to curse me volubly from a tree near 
by ; the note reminded me of the harsh barking 
call of a peregrine at the eyrie, but it is less 
strident. I could see the angry bird sil- 
houetted against the after-glow, a large mouse 
dangled from its beak, and he (or she) bowed 
and danced upon the perch, cursing me in 
impotent fury. The next evening I watched 
again and saw three young on trees near the 
nesting hole. Though I was some thirty yards 
away, both old birds poured their maledictions 
upon me ; they snapped their beaks, and from 
time to time swooped at me as a lapwing will 
do when its eggs or young are in danger. To 
the old Greeks Athene noctua stood as a 
symbol of wisdom, but to me its round yellow 
irides and flat head suggest malevolence rather 
than wisdom. There was a litter of pellets 
eutside the nesting hole. Some writers give 
the little owl a bad character as a poacher, 
but the castings I examined contained nothing 
but fur and beetles’ wings, and the only 
feathers among the debris apparently once 
belonged to a song thrush. A farmer’s son 
told me he saw one pick up and eat a “ black 
snail”’; probably what he meant was a slug. 
The species is known to feed on earthworms.— 
E. W. HEnpy. 
**A THRUSH AT ITS ANVIL.”’’ 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Your issue of September 24th has just 
been lent me and in it there is an article about 
thrushes eating snails. It interested me very 
much, as I have watched these birds not only 
eating them but very cleverly breaking the 
shells to get the creatures out. We had in our 
last house a pergola, from the road to the ront 
door, a little out of the ordinary. Under the 
wood of the pergola there was an edging of 
flint stones to the borders, but between the 
borders there were paths of flagstones. I have 
several times watched a thrush pick up a snail, 
alight on the pergola and drop the snail on 
to the flagstones. After several fruitless efforts 
the bird would go to where the pergola covered 
the border of flints and drop the snail, usually 
with a good result, the sharp corners of the 
flints very effectually cracking the shell. Then 
it was a very simple matter to open the shell 
and break up the snail and eat it. Under this 
pergola in some places there was often quite 
a heap of broken shells—always the large 
snail, never the small white and brown striped 
kind.—H. Marcaret Tuomas. 


THE STABLE FLY, OR BITING HOUSE 
FLY. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Having read in the Correspondence 
columns of Country Lire (September 3rd) 
that help is required to further the investigation 


of the ‘“ Chester” fly, I am! quite willing 
to offer hospitality to anyone Mr. Lefroy would 
care to send here. Every night this fly emerges 
and bites the ankles and feet of anyone sitting 
quietly reading, and I saw yesterday a lady 
with quite a nasty scar from the bite of a fly 
she identified with one I showed her. She has 
been told it is officially named ‘‘ Stomoxys 
calcitrans.” It is quite a pest here (Peover 
Hall, Knutsford), appearing each autumn. I 
enclose a specimen of the fly in question, 
killed after inflicting a  bite.— Dororny 
W. G. PEEL. 

[We have received further correspondence 
regarding the so-called ‘‘ Chester ”’ fly, probably 
a local name given to some species. ‘This as 
pointed out in a previous letter, undoubtedly 
applies to the cluster fly (Pollenia rudis), a 
harmless kind frequenting houses in the autumn 
for the purpose of hibernation. We have had 
forwarded for inspection, accompanying Mrs. 
Peel’s letter, a specimen of another species, 
viz., the stable fly (Stomoxys calcitrans), a 
blood-sucking fly. From its general resemblance 
to the common house fly (Musca domestica) 
it is frequently mistaken for it, which has led 
to the common belief that house flies bite ; 
also, as the stable fly usually enters houses 
shortly before rain or when the weather is 
dull and humid, it has given rise to the popular 
idea that house flies bite more during sultry 
weather. The stable fly may easily be distin- 
guished from the house fly, the former possessing 
a long, black, rigid proboscis which is not 
retractile, like the soft, flexible, sucking pro- 
boscis of the house fly, but when not in use 
remains rigidly protruding horizontally in 
front of the head ; with this piercing instrument 
it is capable of penetrating the skin and causing 
considerable irritation. It seems particularly 
partial to attacking the legs and ankles, and 
with its long, sharp proboscis it is able to pierce 
the skin even when covered with stout woollen 
stockings. The best preventive is to rub over 
the stockinged legs oil of citronella, which has a 
pleasant scent, and is quite effectual in repelling 
flies of all kinds and other biting insects. 
Besides biting man the stable fly also sucks 
the blood of horses, cattle and dogs. Owing 
to its blood-sucking habits it is probably a 
disseminator of disease, such as anthrax in 
cattle. It is an outdoor species, and may fre- 
quently be seen basking in the sunshine on 
palings and buildings. It is common and widely 
distributed over England. <A _ succession of 
broods occur from spring to autumn, but the 
duration of the development of the stages 
varies according to temperature, food, moisture, 
etc. Consequently the time occupied from the 
laying of the eggs to the emergence of the fly 
may extend from about a fortnight to two 
months. One of the best ways of ridding houses 
of flies is to burn fresh and pure pyrethrum 
powder on a tin plate placed or held over a 
lamp or candle. ‘The fumes stupefy the flies, 
which fall to the floor, when they should be 
swept up and destroyed.—Eb.] 


GROUSE ON DARTMOOR. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—The other day I was involved in an 
argument regarding the location of grouse. 
I was informed that grouse were to be found 
at Dartmoor and Exmoor, and in reply I stated 
that I thought grouse were not to be found 
further south than Lincolnshire. I should be 
very glad if you would tell me if I was correct.— 
J. M. Ho tis. 

[Grouse have been acclimatised on Dart- 
moor for some years, and are doing well.—Eb.] 





In flight. 


Volplaning down. 


‘ 


Swooping on a treasure. 


A SINGULAR WHITE KITTIWAKE IN BRIDLINGTON BAY. 
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MODERN USE OF THE 


To THE EpITorR. 


Sir,—It may interest Dr. Russell to know that 
the flail was in use some twenty years ago, 
and I believe more recently, in the Scilly 
Isles, where I saw it frequentiy used by “‘ mine 
host ” with whom I stayed on different occa- 
sions, on the delightful Isle of St. Agnes.— 
F. W. FRoHAWK. 


FLAIL. 


AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you a snapshot of my wire fox- 
terrier bitch, wh’ch, when sent to a friend’s 





STEALING THE CAT’S BREAKFAST. 


house during our holidays, immediately 
chummed up with a cockatoo. The pictures 
were taken a few days after she arrived and 
show the house cat being robbed of her break- 
fast milk by the two allies—W. TYRRELL 
Biccs. 
YOUNG GREEN 

To THE EpDITor. 
Sir,—Your correspondent who is enquiring for 
a method of utilising his young green figs will 
be well advised to leave them to ripen in the 
following year. It does not seem to be generally 
known that figs form in one year and ripen the 
next ; that is, 7f they survive the frosts. The 
wood of a fig tree is very pliant, and I have 
known trees treated successfully year after year 
by binding them with a thick covering of straw 
to protect from frost. If wall trees, they can 
be taken down from the wall and renailed in the 
following spring. ‘The increase of crop from 
the number of young figs saved is a revelation. 
—H. B. TuNNaRD. 


A SNAKE QUESTION. 
To THE EpIToR. 


FIGS. 


Sir,—I recently found in a water tank in my 
conservatory a small snake about 8ins. in length 
and in appearance and colour almost similar 
to the ordinary grass snake, but having two white 
spots or marks at the back of the head forming 
a kind of collar, and I shall be glad if you or 
any of your readers can tell me whether it 
was probably a young grass snake or to what 
other species it may have belonged.—EpwarpD 
MEADE. 

[The specimen was a young grass snake, or 
ring snake (Tropidonotus natrix), which had 
but recently emerged from the egg and acci- 
dentally got into the tank, as very young ones 
are not found in water. Upon emerging from 
the egg they measure from 6ins. to 8}ins. long. 
Only two other species occur in this country, 
viz., the smooth snake (Coronella austriaca) 
and the viper or adder (Vipera berus).—Eb.] 


A POULTRY KEEPER’S PROBLEM. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—A_ problem troubling many poultry 


keepers just now is the thinning out of the 
stock. Many of the older birds will not pay 
to keep through the winter, but the difficulty 
is to decide which of the hens must go to 
market. There is always a danger of killing 
off some fowl which, if its real record were 
known, would prove worth keeping either 
for its laying capacity or as a breeder. The 
only infallible method of selection is to 
use the trap nest, thus getting an accurate 
record of what each hen is doing and estab- 
lishing beyond doubt which are the best 
layers. ‘Those who through lack of time or 
thought have not used trap nests need not be 
entirely unguided in their selection, though, 
for the observation of the trap nesters has 
shown that the late moulters are invariably 
the best layers, and if there is any doubt about 
which of the stock must go, it is good policy 
to keep the late moulters. They will lay 
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well and prove excellent stock from which to 
breed prolific birds next spring —W. S. 


A CARAVAN WITH A _ MISSION. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a caravan 
which, under the charge of two ladies, carried 
a travelling exhibition to thirty-seven different 
villages this summer. The venture was in- 
augurated by the East Kent Federation of 
Women’s Institutes, and was primarily designed 
to meet the needs of those villages which, 
remote from train and ’bus route, are heavily 
handicapped in the knowledge and appreciation 
of good and artistic design and workmanship. 
The exhibits were carefully chosen from 
acknowledged experts, and included basketry, 
furcraft, soft and wooden toys, lace, hand-woven 
stuffs, gloves and needlework, the latter class 
containing made-up goods of simple pattern 
and easy workmanship, samplers of stitchery 
and embroidered articles, as well as purely 
artistic needlecraft. Many of the goods were 
products of village industries, the addresses 
of which were furnished to intending customers 
en route, while the samples could also be bought 
and reserved till the end of the tour. We also 
carried one or two good books on Design (the 
new “‘ Educraft ”? Needle Book being especially 
appreciated), a lace pillow, a spindle and minia- 
ture loom, a haybox, a model chicken-house 
and cases of insect pests, with the Board of 
Agriculture leaflets dealing with them, these 
last being lent by the Wye Agricultural College. 
Some simple labour-saving devices now on the 
market delighted the women, and short talks 
on haybox cookery appealed to housewives 
at a very critical time in the coal crisis. We 
found the skin-curing, fur and leather gloves 
and slippers, baskets (especially the raffia 
work and the strong osier fruit basket), chil- 
dren’s clothes in the “‘ Educraft”’ style, and 





A TRAVELLING EXHIBITION OF VILLAGE 
INDUSTRIES. 


the stitchery samplers were most eagerly 
examined by the women, while the toys sold 
readily. The expenses of this initial tour were 
fairly heavy, for everything was on an experi- 
mental basis, but a general entrance charge 
of 6d. per head and 1d. to see over the caravan 
cleared us financially, with a surplus for some 
necessary repairs. Hospitality for the night 
was given us in most cases, and each institute 
undertook to provide a man and horses to 
carry us on to the next, the hire being chargeable 
to the caravan, though often, by the generosity 
of institutes and farmers, we were transported 
free of charge. Indeed, the kindness and 
enthusiasm which we met with throughout 
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our seven weeks’ tour over East Kent will be 
a pleasant memory to us all our lives.— 
GUENN F. NEWNHAM. 


A GREAT AMERICAN 
To THE EpIToR. 


S1r,—The Jefferson Highway runs from Winni- 
peg to New Orleans and must be nearly two 


ROAD. 





A FINGERPOST ON THE JEFFERSON 
HIGHWAY. 


thousand miles in length ; it is not the longest 
road on the American continent, for the Lincoln 
Highway, running from New York to San 
Francisco, is certainly longer. Great highways 
have a wonderful fascination, but few of them 
have signboards that appeal so much to the 
imagination, I think, as the one seen in the 
illustration —R. GorBOLD. 


OLD FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—You have very kindly given me space 
in Country LIFE on one or two occasions to 
draw attention to the necessity of saving old 
farming implements. I have suggested that 
these, if gathered together, would form a very 
interesting exhibit at an agricultural museum in 
connection with one of the universities. Such 
a collection would serve to humanise the rather 
arid chemical atmosphere which is noticeable 
in such institutions, and might at the same 
time lead to a revival of village industries. 
The old plough and wagon makers were very 
useful members of society as well as being 
artists in their way. It is just possible that 
in the new countryside which we hope is to 
arise there may be a place for another set of 
craftsmen who will carry on the old traditions. 
From ploughs and wagons it is not a long step 
to chairs and tables, field gates and plain 
woodwork. The sturdy countryman is an 
absolute necessity to the community at large, 
but needs encouragement and _ interesting 
work to do if he is to remain rooted to the 
soil. If we cannot save the actual implements, 
then I have appealed for records in the shape of 
drawings, and I have much pleasure in forward- 
ing to you one which I have received from 
my friend Mr. Harold Falkner of Farnham. 
Mr. Falkner found this old wagon at Tilford, 
and in his sketch it is shown as a splendid type 
of the old Galleon of the Furrows. Mr.'Thomas 
Hardy very kindly wrote to me about a Wessex 
wagon which was common around Dorchester 
but has now disappeared, very much of the 
ship build, and all gaily decorated with floral 
designs. Perhaps some reader may know of 
one tucked away in an old shed, and I shall 
be very grateful for any drawing or photograph 
which would serve as a record.—C. H. B 
QUENNELL. 





AN OLD WAGON FROM TILFORD. 
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NOTES ON THE CESAREWITCH 


POINTERS TOWARDS TISHY 


HERE may have been copious rain by the time these 
notes are in the reader’s hands. On the other hand, 
there may not. I do not believe in rain or that there 
is any more in stock. Those people who have been 
1 onging and praying for it for weeks and months past 
may not have thought of that. As I write this the outlook 
gives not the faintest sign of what is needed in abundant quantities 
for training grounds and racecourses so as to make them fit 
places on which to gallop horses at racing pace. It was precisely 
the same at Ascot, the Newmarket meetings in July, Goodwood, 
York and Doncaster, and at Newmarket last week at a time 
when autumn rains should have made the ground yielding and, 
indeed, almost too soft to be ideal for the use required of 
it. Rain? I have gone from last February to the present time 
without having had my umbrella unrolled or having cause to wear 
my waterproof. There was no sign of it at Newmarket last 
week, and the parched racecourse remained arid and hard beyond 
belief. I write now in the present week with the conditions 
absolutely unchanged, and I have given up hope of having the 
opportunity of unfolding that long unused umbrella. 

What is the effect of the extraordinary conditions? In 
discussing the Cesarewitch problem from that point of view 
we may come nearer to solving it. Thus it is a certainty 
that only a horse having the legs and constitution to show 
of his best when the ground is hard can be given serious con- 
sideration. Such predilection for the conditions must be 
associated with proved capacity to stay. Then there are other 
essential details, such as fitness, credentials on form, and handi- 
capping which is considered fair and even lenient. I feel this 
question of ability to race on hard ground to be so important 
that it may well be the deciding factor. Unquestionably it 
may result in more eliminations than are known of at the time 
of writing. Happy Man has survived, but I know that his 
trainer would have been more satisfied had there been rain and 
yielding going for the past six weeks. Thus one gets the idea 
that he has been spared, and a spared horse should never win 
a Cesarewitch, all other things being equal. 

Readers of these notes from week to week do not need 
reminding that I have throughout been keen on the selection 
of Reggie Day’s stable to win the Cesarewitch. The original 
entry included Bracket and Flamboyant, in the ownership of 
Mrs. Gilbert Robinson, and Bucks, Sailor Son and Tishy belonging 
to Sir Abe Bailey. First Flamboyant dropped out after winning 
the Prince Edward Handicap and the Doncaster Cup, and then 
Bracket was scratched. Sailor Son is still in the race, but has 
broken down for the time being and, of course, will not run. 
There thus remain Bucks and Tishy, and it has been stated 
on the authority of the owner, through the Daily Telegraph, 
that Bucks will only run in the event of anything going wrong 
with Tishy. Thus the selected of the stable is the three year 
old filly and she will win. 

Could there be a better or more illuminating tip ? Certainly 
I have never known one in my time. It is possible that either 
Flamboyant or Bucks could have won, but the trainer knew 
beyond any possibility of doubt that Tishy was a great deal 
better at the weights. One would be so absurdly stupid to 
ignore such a plain inference, and whether she win or be defeated 
the fact remains that never in a handicap of this importance 
has the finger pointed so plainly to the winner. It is urged 
against her that she has not. had a distinguished career. This 
is an obvious thing to say against an animal weighted at as 
little as 6st. 4lb. That is not what you would expect Mr. 
Dawkins to give one that had a distinguished career behind it. 
The truth is that Tishy was very unlucky to lose the Gold Vase 
at Ascot to Copyright by a short head. The winner was con- 
ceding 17lb., which is a lot for one three year old to give another, 
only it happens that Copyright is quite a smart horse. Later 
Tishy won the Leicestershire Oaks by a head from W.A.A.C., 
a filly that ran second last week to Milenko for the Jockey Club 
Stakes. When the Cesarewitch comes to be run she will have 
been off a racecourse for about three months, and during that 
interval she has improved out of all knowledge. I speak from 
a recent view of her when I say that she is a beautiful mare 
and looks the part in every particular, for she has fine size, 
she stays and has speed, and in make, shape, breeding (for she 
is by a Cesarewitch winner in Son-in-Law) and temperament, 
and the way she has stood her arduous training, she fills the 
part to perfection. I am not surprised, now that I have seen 


her, that she is the selected of this powerful stable, and I happen 
to know that the owners and trainers of Devizes and Harrier 
fear her more than any other. 

Harrier and Devizes are well backed horses, and much 
can be urged in favour of both. Harrier achieved something 
distinctly creditable when he ran Flamboyant to three parts 
of a length at Manchester, giving 23lb. But surely, as the 
trainer of Flamboyant and Tishy, Day must have taken that 
form into his calculations. I, personally, however, prefer 
Harrier to Devizes, because I am not satisfied that Devizes looks 
a Cesarewitch horse. He is so fleshy and lusty, and I cannot 
believe that he will be at his best on road-like going. It seems 
against all reason that he should be, but, on the other hand, 
he has given much satisfaction in his preparation, and the New- 
market touts have been loudly and enthusiastically singing his 
praises. But they are so very often wrong, especially about 
big races, that if I were an ardent believer in Devizes I should 
be seriously perturbed because of this homage of the New- 
market touts. Another prominent Newmarket candidate is 
Front Line, but in my opinion he has no chance of giving weight 
to such an exceptional mare as Tishy is. The horse was second 
a year ago and, of course, it is much in his favour that he can 
get the course. That point is not so clearly proven in the case 
of Devizes. 

Varyingly good accounts have reached me _ concerning 
Happy Man, Arravale, North Waltham, Aris, Money Glass and 
Chat Tor. Flint Jack has not gone well in the betting, and 
that is quite sufficient to frighten me. Had all been well with 
him, as, indeed, it may be, he would surely have run his usual 
honest race without quite getting there. J] have an idea that 
Arravale would be better suited by soft going; and Chat Tor, 
while being well handicapped, may, nevertheless, be a light of 
other days when it comes to a stiff and very serious proposition 
of this kind. North Waltham’s trainer is a notoriously sanguine 
man, and I cannot share anything like his belief in this horse. 
Money Glass should be held safe by Harrier, and no matter 
where I look in surveying the probable starters, I get back to 
my original notion that the key has always been in the keeping 
of Reggie Day and that he will certainly win with Tishy. If 
the ground remains as hard as it was for the last meeting at 
Newmarket there is likely to be a rather shrunken field, though 
owners who have money at stake will not be deterred from having 
a try on the off chance. 

No one seems to know quite what is favourite for the Cam- 
bridgeshire. Fora long time it was Soranus and then Fancy Man, 
until he came to give a shocking display in a field of three runners 
at the last meeting. With odds of 85 to 40 betted on him he 
never looked like winning, and those who have assisted in 
bringing him to a short price for the Cambridgeshire have 
certainly burnt their fingers. They can get an even longer 
price about him now, though it would not surprise me to find 
him struck out in consequence of this wretched display. Soranus 
is such a big and heavy horse that I do not need to be reminded 
that they want rain for the proper training of him. He is very 
well indeed at the time of writing, and he is such a good horse 
when at his best that I hope he will be given a chance. Tetratema 
is the one that attracts me so much. Why should he not be a 
good thing for it? He is a grander horse than ever to-day, 
and I cannot believe that it would be beyond his powers to stay 
the nine furlongs. If Atty Persse can bring him to the post 
to his liking he would be my first choice. Really there is little 
or no news about the race, and I propose deferring further 
discussion of it until after the Cesarewitch. 

The Middle Park Plate is due to be decided next week. 
It is, of course, the big event of the autumn for two year olds, 
and I have no doubt there will be a hot favourite in Golden 
Corn, which last week gave a faultless display when returned the 
winner of the Rous Memorial Stakes. This grand filly seems to 
dominate all of her age, though it is understood that Mr. Sol 
Joel has hopes of beating her next week with one of his, Polyhistor 
and Pondoland. Mr. Jack Joel could run Laughter, but | 
much doubt whether she has recovered from the attack of 
coughing. She went down with all the rest in the stable. | 
should say that Golden Corn, no matter what the opposition 
may be, is sure to win. I hope Stupidity will be sufficiently 
recovered to win the Bretby Stakes for Mr. Jack Joel, for apart 
from the Derby win of Humorist this owner-breeder has experi- 
enced all the bad luck that is going. PHILIPPOS. 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE 


S there is no harm in emphasising any 
optimistic considerations which may be in 
evidence in these difficult days, it can be 
pointed out that from one point of view at 
least this new era of national poverty is a 

blessing in disguise. The need for economy in pro- 
duction may free us from a great deal of pretentious 
ugliness, and that is certainly no light gain to set off 
against our many losses. An excellent example is 
afforded by the new houses built under the Govern- 
ment scheme. Anyone motoring through the country 
nowadays will come across admirable little groups 
of cottages, simple, well proportioned buildings, to 
which not even the most abandoned house-agent 
would dare to apply the mournful term, “ villa 
residence.’’ Here are houses that no one would be 
ashamed to live in. They look so well, even under 
the handicap of just being finished, without the 
softening effect of a little weathering or of a sur- 
rounding well grown garden, that one is forced to 
say: ‘* Here an artist has been at work.” And it 
certainly is true and to the credit of a much abused Front to London Road. 
Ministry that the control was placed in the hands of 
people who did not ignore the xsthetic side of the 
matter. These are not the sketchy and pretentious 
improvisations of the mere builder, ‘“‘ run up” with 
an eye rather to being sold than lived in. Plans have 
been submitted to the criticism of capable architects, 
if not made by them in the first instance. And this 
is all to the good and a happy precedent for a future 
in which it is hoped a community will not submit to 
a builder putting up any vulgarity or monstrosity 
simply because he has bought a parcel of land. 

But it is truer to say that the real artist that 
has been at work is—poverty. The enormously 
enhanced cost of labour, material and transport on 
the one hand, and on the other a depleted Treasury, 
have together enforced the most rigid economy. A 
problem has been set—to house so many folk with so 
many cubic feet minimum of breathing space in the 
living-rooms and so much light and warmth to live by. 
The essential purposes of the house have rigidly 
dictated the plan. There has been no margin for 
meaningless bulgings and recesses, for complicated 
roofings of fantastic pitch and pattern, of unnecessary 
gablings—in fact, there has been no scope for 
‘ artiness.’’ Your cottage, or, more commonly, your pair of 
cottages, has been reduced to a well proportioned oblong box 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


VISIT TO A DERELICT MUNITION WORKS. 


AST Tuesday I paid what is likely to be my last visit 
to the Abbey Wood works of the Kings Norton Metal 
Company, so bringing to an end what has become the 
disjointed habit of twenty odd years. When I first 
scanned these marshes, which are situated just outside 

Woolwich Arsenal, they were agricultural land, and I have 
watched them get gradually covered by an aggregation of huts 
of the explosives factory order. During the war they hummed 
with the activity of munitions production, the scene being 
rendered picturesque by the quaintly clad damsels in the ultra- 
danger area. Shell filling, fuse loading, .303 cartridge work, 
detonator making—their activities were as diverse as dangerous, 
the more insidious risk of T.N.T. and tetryl poisoning being 
fought by daily hot baths, but still gaining a foothold, as shown 
by blotched complexions and eczema rashes. In more peaceful 
times the factory made a celebrated brand of .22 ammunition, 
also various express rifle cartridges, but its speciality was always 
‘he finest .303 ammunition that our country could show. To-day 


ul is silence, the gear of former activities being laid out and - 


abelled ready for auction. The buildings and hutments are 
being scrupulously freed from spilt explosive, the film of such 
on iron rails and so forth being ‘‘ blown off ”’ by a simple hammer 
blow. From time to time a feathery plume of smoke rises 
into the sky denoting the destruction of unwanted cordite, 
while muffled popping signifies the burning of waste cartridges 
or the resolution into component brass of costly fuses. In the 
ffice, which was admired for its stately decoration by the King 
and Queen on the occasion of their much- . 

prized visit, the destructive processes are 
being planned, waste timber being sold 
by the ton, while former messrooms 
and explosives buildings are being 
bartered preliminary to their removal 
for more routine uses. Even the 
Biblical analogy to express the transi- 
tion from peace to war is duly reproduced 
in the form of a covey of partridges 
which have bred on the marshes. 
This is no great freak having regard to 
the open country beyond, but. still 
there is interest in knowing that the 
S.E.2 district of London contains its 
covey of birds. But as I have often 
seen pheasants in the woods overhang- 
ing the populous lower levels the 
incident has no special importance from 
a naturalist point of view. 


THE POWDER CHARGE TESTER. 


The purpose of the visit, perhaps 
the excuse, was to select a couple of 
disused chemical balances on behalf of 
friends whose interest in shooting leads 
them to debate upon powder charges. 
Considering how many amateurs there are who discourse learnedly 
as to the respective merits of alternative powder and shot charges, 
it is amazing that few, if any, of them are in a position to decide 
exactly what their cartridges contain. Once I remember having 
to test some samples sent by a sportsman who explained that 
they contained 324 grains instead of the usual 33, and he gave 
reasons for his preference. When weighed they proved to 
contain something over 34 on the average, so showing that what 
the eye cannot see the brain is ready to take for granted. One of 
the funniest incidents which ever arose in my experience in 
connection with these balances may be worth recording. As 
secretary of the Clay Bird Shooting Association I once had to 
write a letter of reprimand to a certain cartridge loader because 
he systematically exceeded the limit shot charge of 140z. His 
dismay on seeing some of the charges weighed led him to confess 
that such exactitude of test was beyond his understanding and 
he confessed that he was too old to absorb so much science. 
But he pleaded that his son, who was much better educated, 
should be given the opportunity, also that I should purchase on 
his behalf the necessary balance and weights. <A very intelligent 
young man in due course called at my office and was initiated 
into the mysteries of accurate weighing. From subsequently 
examining samples of this firm’s work I had no doubt that this 
balance had been put into regular use for standardising the 
work of their loading machines. In fact, one of their customers 
told me that he had been shown the whole loading outfit and 
had seen how the balance with which I had provided them was 
used to ensure that the exact charge specified was unfailingly 
reproduced in every cartridge supplied. The same young man 
who had visited my office concluded his demonstration with the 
remark, ‘‘ You see our methods are exact and practical, none of 
your Max Baker theoretical business about our way of working.” 
' have snuggled this delicious piece of humour in my breast right 
up to the present day. 


THE PROBLEM OF SHOWING DUCKS. 

The editor of the Gamekeeper discusses in the October 
number the problems which arise in dealing with wild ducks 
in consequence of the restrictions imposed by the Captive Birds’ 
Act. Many a shooting man has been promised something 
special in the way of a duck drive, to find at the finish that they 
refused to rise from the water. Once when faced with this 
quandary I tried to get them up by firing my gun low over 
their heads, but by some awful mischance delivered the charge 
into the midst of a bunch. Even this failed to flush them, 
so that the only ducks credited to the day’s bag was my own 
unfortunate contribution. This sluggishness in the matter of 
rising our contemporary attributes to the admixture of tame 
duck blood, the finer birds which result adding to their selling 
power, while the method of releasing them from cages or baskets 
ensured perfect flight. I myself practised this system with great 
success some years ago; our modest piece of water was a 
strictly maintained sanctuary, the ducks being caught by a 
special form of trap operating automatically in the night. Being 
situated in an area favoured by migrants, we usually reserved 
the birds of our own rearing and confined the shooting to the 
wild visitors. Perfect shots of a difficult order were the result, 
the proportion which went away unscathed returning to the 
marsh. So realistic were the arrangements that no shooter 
would suspect, unless previously initiated, the method by which 
odd clumps of willow and other “ holding places ’’ were driven. 
All this has now to go and with it much of the inducement to 
produce one of the cheapest and most easily reared of our 





SCUTTLING AWAY INTO THE REEDS. 


sporting birds. According to the authority quoted, providers 
of duck eggs must revert to the pure wild species, for these alone 
can be relied upon to rise and fly around when their home waters 
are disturbed. No recipe is forthcoming for dealing with the 
thousands of migrants which take refuge in our green and 
unfrozen country. Supposing they do spend the day on a large 
or secluded piece of water, they are up and away at the first 
sign of disturbance. I often crept up at night to our own little 
piece of water to feast my ears on the multitudinous quackings 
going on all around, and though the spot was very quiet by day, 
only odd lots were here and there put up, and if these were shot 
they seldom displayed the small, neat frame and the brilliantly 
coloured legs of the true migrants. These last had found safer 
sanctuary, many of them out at sea. 


MAKING SHOT CHARGES VISIBLE. 

Captain Pollard’s note in a recent issue visualising a tracer 
cartridge for detecting faults of aim with the shotgun cannot 
fail to have interested a large number of people, so that no 
excuse is needed for pondering over the task that such a 
cartridge would have to accomplish. It would need to contain 
some visible element showing not only the line of fire as defined 
by the strict centre of the charge, but also at each moment in 
the course of its flight the exact spot the charge had reached. 
That is to say, a correctly aimed shot must not only intersect 
the line of flight of the bird, but it must intersect that line at 
the precise moment when the bird occupies the point of inter- 
section. One often sees the felt wad in the air, but it neither 
follows the mean line of flight of the charge nor does it keep 
abreast of it. A mere streak of dust or other visible matter 
marking the line of flight and, perhaps, dwelling in the air in 
the manner of the sparks of a tracer bullet would leave it 
undecided whether that line was directed at the moment of 
fire sufficiently ahead of the bird to effect the necessary collision. 
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When we catch a train we must not only reach the station but 
we must be there in time for the train, and the reverse is how 
most of the missing by competent shots is done. 
but, unlike the person catching 
it cannot wait till the other thing comes along. 
Shooting instructors claim to be able to see the shot in the air, 
only get an impression of its 
which they interpret by their knowledge as to how 


the shot gets there too soon, 
the train, 


but my opinion is that they 
direction, 


the gun ought to be aimed to score each chance. 
in my entire life have I indubitably seen a charge of shot when 
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in full flight. 
Sometimes 
I can often see a 
once seen a .303. 


Only once 
of its trajectory. 
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It occurred during a wildfowling excursion when 
a brilliant setting sun set up a glint reflected from every pellet, 
the effect being that of a momentary stream of light. 
old .450 days at Bisley I have watched many bullets through 
a telescope as they descended from the sky and hit the target 
.22 bullet when fired upwards, but have only 

This was at the covered 500yds. range at 
the Enfield rifle factory, the telescope being laid on the spot 
where the bullet passed a lighted area in the culminating point 


In the 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


TANTALLON CASTLE FOR SALE 


HE volume of business at auction 
and privately is increasing, and the 
autumn season seems likely to be 
fairly active. Arrangements are being 
made for placing important and 
extensive estates in the market, but 
whether it will be considered desirable to 
offer them until early in the coming year is 


doubtful. Meanwhile there are abundant 
opportunities of acquiring very excellent 
landed and other properties, and at very 


reasonable prices. 

Sir Hew Hamilton-Dalrymple has decided 
to dispose of the greater portion of the North 
Berwick estate, and Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley will offer the property by auction 
next season, unless an acceptable offer is in 
the meantime made by private treaty. The sale 
will include the larger part of the Royal Burgh 
of North Berwick and a part of the golf course, 
as well as the mansion of Luchie, the total area 
being about 2,500 acres. 

Tantallon Castle, for centuries the chief 
stronghold of the Douglases,, and North Berw ick 
Law will be included in the sale. In ‘‘ Mar- 
mion”’ the battlements of Tantallon are the 
meeting place of Clare and her lover, and here 
Earl Angus re-dubbed De Wilton a knight. 
The immense strength of the castle and its 
supposed impregnability gave rise to the local 
proverb, “ Ding down ‘Tantallon? mak a 
brig to the Bass. The estate is almost sur- 
rounded by golf courses, including those at 
Gullane, Muirfield, New Luffness and Kil- 
spindie. 


” 


REIGATE. 

THE full particulars of the forthcoming sale 

of Reigate form a document of much 
interest, quite irrespective of whether or not 
purchasing is contemplated. There are four 
large plans, of which the first embraces the 
area around the Old Town Hall. The 260 
lots include many good residential _ sites, 
houses, and sound and improving investments. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley will hold 
the auction on October 26th, 27th and 28th 
at Reigate. A curious and uncommon feature 
of a portion of the property is the existence of 
a number of sand caves. Some of these had 
old entrances from the gardens of the houses 
on the north side of High Street. The entrances 
were blocked during the war by order of the 
military authorities. ‘The caves are believed 
to extend under the Castle grounds. 

Reigate market was founded by Royal 
Charter by Edward II at the request of John 
de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, and the town, 
now merged in the county division, had its 
own Member of Parliament from 1297 onwards 
for centuries. The population is about 29,000, 
without counting places in the immediate 
Vicinity. Residentially and commercially 
Reigate is a place of importance and empheti- 
cally a place with all the assurances of a 
prosperous future. 

The major portion of the Moseley estates 
in Staffordshire and Derbyshire changed 
hands at the auction conducted by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, 660 acres finding 
buyers at good prices, in certain instances 
at over {£60 an acre. 


RUSHBROOKE WALL. 


RU SHBROOKE HALL is to be submitted, 

with 358 acres, at Hanover Square on 
October osth. It was the subject of an illus- 
trated article in CouNtrY Lire of October 17th, 
1923, and it was referred to at some length 
in these columns on August 27th last (page 
271). The reserve is a very low one. It 
is a noble moated structure, where, in all 
probability, a house has stood since the days 
of King John. The Jermyns, seated there for 


five centuries, were a family of the first rank, 
and they entertained Queen Elizabeth with 
“such sumptuous feasting and bankets as 
seldome in any part of ye worlde hath been 
seene before.’ The panel paintings and 
tapestries throughout the Hall are excepted from 
the forthcoming auction. 

Leighton, Westbury, near Warminster, a 
stone Georgian mansion with park, three farms, 
forty-seven cottages and 800 acres, is to be 
sold 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley offered 
Park Farm, Malvern Wells. All the Lots, 
except one, were sold, for a total of £6,210, 
the Worcestershire County Council being the 
principal buyer. 

Overstone Park will be 
Northampton next Monday. 

Next Tuesday in London, Laxton Hall, 
near Stamford, 1,088 acres, comes under the 
hammer of Messrs. Winkworth and Co., for 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. E. S. Wyndham, D.S.O. 


STOVER HOUSE, NEWTON ABBOT. 


GTOVER HOUSE, ‘Teigngrace, on _ the 

outskirts of Newton Abbot, is to be placed 
in the market. It is a granite structure 
erected by James Templer in the year 1776, 
and it was purchased in 1829 from George 
Templer by Edward Adolphus, eleventh Duke 
of Somerset. The estate was bequeathed to 
the present vendor, Mr. R. H. St. Maur, 
under the will of the twelfth Duke of Somerset, 
who died in 1885. The property has an 
area of approximately 2,400 acres, with three 
miles of salmon and trout, and sea trout fishing 
in the rivers Teign and Bovey. There is, a 
correspondent suggests, an attractive possi- 
bility of making the lake on the property 
suitable for trout, though whether it is worth 
doing may be questioned by sportsmen, seeing 
that coarse fishing has its pleasures and plenty 
of trout can be caught in the rivers. The 
house is well fitted up, and has central heating 
and other good points. Messrs. Rendell and 
Sawdye are the agents. 


OAKLEY PARK SOLD. 

AKLEY PARK, Suffolk (described and 
illustrated in Country Lire, vol. xx, 
pag2 18, and mentioned in the Estate Market 
article, September 3rd last, page Lx1), has been 
sold this week by Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., on the eve of the auction. The mansion 
was one of the earliest works of Sydn2y Smirke, 

znd the estate extends to 1,295 acres. 


A SOUTH DEVON SEAT. 
EXT Thursday at Plymouth twenty lots of 
the Slade estate will be offered by Messrs. 
D. Ward and Son and Messrs. Body and Son 
along with Slade House and its appurtenant 
land, 110 acres, forming Lot 1. The estate 
lies in the centre of the Dartmoor Hunt, 1} 
miles from the kennels. There are the golf 
links at Wrangaton within easy distance, good 
shooting and trout fishing in the district, 
the moors are handy and the scenery en- 
chanting. 
Slade’s porch and late Tudor banqueting 
hall with panelled walls attest the former 
magnificence of the house and give it an 


offered at 


architectural interest. There are a_ richly 
carved oak roof, the minstrels’ gallery and 
parvise, and a handsome staircase in the 


western wing of the house. In the reign of 
Edward I Walter de Slade is recorded as 
occupying the seat. It passed to the Cole 
family, who held it for five generations, and 
then to one Sture, who sold it to Christofer 
Savery of Shilston, a descendant of his name- 
sake who was knighted for bravery by Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1780 Walthan Savery sold 
Slade to John Spurrel of Stoke Damerel, 


who left it to a great-nephew, John Spurrel 
Pode of Woodlands, St. Budeaux, an ancestor 
of Mr. Cyril Augustin Pode, the present 
vendor. It is interesting that the solicitors to 
the vendor are Messrs. Andrews and Pode. 
Carew, brother of Sir Walter Raleigh, was 
born at Fardel, of which the manorial rights 
are for sale with Slade. 


A LINK WITH LADY JANE’ GREY, 


ROADGATE, five miles north-west of 
Leicester, was the home of the Greys 
of Groby, and of the illustrious and unlucky 
Lady Jane Grey, who was born there in the 
year 1537. Part of the ancient estate of Broad- 
gate, or as it is usually called, Bradgate, con- 
sists of Ulvercroft, or Ulverscroft, which lies 
in a deep sequestered valley of Charnwood 
Forest. There are ruins of a church once 
belonging to an Augustinian priory, dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, which was founded 
by Robert Blanchmains, Earl of Leicester, in 
the reign of Henry II. The Ulverscroft section 
of the estate, in the market for some little 
time, has found a purchaser through Messrs. 
Warner, Sheppard and Wade. ‘The portion 
sold includes 741 acres, and comprises the 
picturesque ruins of the priory just mentioned, 
six farms, the fishing in Ulverscroft pool, a 
considerable tract of forest, and, last but not 
least, that well known covert in the Quorn 
country at Forest Side, known as Hunts 
Gorse. 


RECENT SALES. 


iF ITTLE GRANSDEN glebe, the subject 

of an article in Country LiFe (August 
30th, 1919) on ‘“ Reclaiming the Cambridge 
Wilds,” is still for sale, having been bought in 
at Messrs. Bidwell and Sons’ recent auction. 
The area is 400 acres, and the land, thanks 
to the labour of prisoners of war, is in first- 
rate order and of wonderful fertility. 

Beechwood, a freehold of 4} acres, over- 
looking Ken Wood and Hampstead Heath, has 
been sold, by Messrs. Prickett and Ellis and 
Messrs. Collins and Collins, for £16,000. ‘The 
house is perfectly fitted up, and the grounds 
contain many specimen trees, among them, 
notably, a beech tree thought to be the finest 
in Middlesex, and having a girth, 2ft. up, of 
1oft. 6ins., and branches 7ft. 6ins. in circuin- 
ference. It is a gigantic tree, broad spreading 
and 7s5ft. or 80ft. high 

Messrs. Dibblin and Smith have s:!d 
privately before the auction the freehold 
residential property, Kings Furlong, near 
Basingstoke, with 16 acres. Messrs. Fa-e- 
brother, Ellis and Co. acted for the purcha:-r. 
Messrs. Dibblin and Smith have sold privat. ly 
for Major Geoffrey Lubbock (for whom tl <y 
recently bought a larger property) Jesme id 
Hill, Pangbourne. 

Next Tuesday at Alton the remain og 
portion of West Tisted, Hants, is to come 
under the hammer of Messrs. Edwin F 
and Walker, including the medizval ma: 0r 
house formerly the home of Sir Benjann 
Tichborne, and two farms of 657 acres aid 


222 acres, by order of Mr. A. H. Bond, 
nominal reserves. 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s town mansicn, 


No. 20, Carlton House Terrace, is to be s«ld 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons at St. James's 
Square on November 8th. The lease is a 
long one, at'a ground rent of only 80 guin«as 
a year. On the 18th inst. the firm will o'er 
the Magpie and Stump House, No. 37, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, overlooking the Thames; 
and on October 25th Monkswell House, on 
Chelsea Embankment. Their auction of No. 10, 
Queen’s Gate Place, South Kensington, on 
November 8th is in conjunction with Messrs. 
Howell, Son and Bonnin. ARBITER. 
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